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With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in all other 
American publications put together. 





INDEFINITE CONDITIONS. 
| the management of the British interests in the Inter- 
national match Maj. Scriven has replaced Maj. Waller as 
secretary of the special committee having charge of the 
matter. With this change come intimations of a possibility 
of misunderstanding as to the exact terms of the match, and 
it is particularly unfortunate that in all the cloud of cor- 
respondence which has been going on back and forth for 
some time past between the two associations, no one 
should have taken the simple precaution of writing out the 
conditions of the match, and by an exchange of copies fix 
definitely the basis upon which the contest was to be fought. 
In the pettiest medal match the exact conditions under 
which each contestant shoots his string of shots is carefully 
laid down, but when an important match like the Inter- 
national contest is brought up, there are a lot of compli- 
mentary generalities, and when a practical point in shoot- 
ing is touched, the fact comes out that these hazy rules and 
regulations which are supposed to govern the match may 
mean anything or nothing. 

In 1882 there were concessions on both sides. When the 
British team men reached here they found the Americans 
with pistol grip rifles, having sights which, while they were 
not fine enough to be styled match sights, were a great re- 
move from a military model. The conditions of the match 
had been doubly at fault in failing to bar out what should 
not be allowed, and in omitting to specify, exactly and be- 
yond question, what was to be permitted in the match. 
There had not been enough of knowledge on each side of 
what the other side was doing in the way of improving the 
military rifle. The British arms came as revelations to the 
American marksmen, and only the presumption which ignor- 
ance inspires could have led the Americans to hope for 4 
victory under the circumstances. 

It is an open question whether a victory was ever 
really expected or worked for. It is pretty certain that 
something very close to an assurance of winning had to be 
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held out to induce the British team to cross the ocean. 


Among the other pleasantries proffered the visitors was a 


well-arranged opportunity of breaking the line of American 
victories before the butts. The previous contests had been 
managed by the riflemen. The men who shot the match had 
control of the preliminaries, and did not go into the battle 
with anything like the overwhelming handicap which 
weighted down the gallaut twelve who fought the match of 


September, 1882, With the end of that match came a de- 
mand that some chance be left open for a victory which 


Americans might hope to win if they worked for it in 1883. 
Changes in the rear and front sights were asked for, and also 
a modification as to the date of enlistment of men who might 
take part in the match. . 

Readers of the Forest AnD Stream are familiar with the 
application of the American Board of Directors for a modi- 
fication of the conditions and the reply of the British Com- 
mittee. Secretary Seabury, for the American riflemen, 
asked for ‘‘the use of the wind-gauge,” and Sir Henry Hal- 
ford suggested ‘‘that the wind-gauge on the back sight, 
which is likely to be adopted by our regular army, be permit- 
ted hereafter in all military breech-loader matches at Wimble- 
don.” Now comes up a cloud of doubt as to the interpreta- 
tion of what a wind-gauge really is. Shall it be an accu- 
rately graduated sight capable of the finest scalings, or 
shall it be some sort of a sliding cross-bar which is set with 
a push over and held only by the friction of the parts? The 
British council have been great sticklers for what they term 
a “‘service” arm, which means generally, when it is defined, 
a weapon which in some way has found favor in the eyes of 
the British army or volunteers. While the council were 
preparing the conditions of the match of 1882 it meant a 
rifle with a fixed rear sight so far as any lateral motion was 
concerned, though for years before the New York State 


model arm, and the arms sent out from the Springfield, 


Armory, bore rear sights which could be shifted for wind by 
the turn of ascrew. The same board which declared the 
thin barley-corn front sight of the American rifle did not 
come within their notion of a service arm, are ready to ac- 


cept a rear wind-gauge which is nothing more than a bar 


held to the uprights by the pressure of a spring. 

Suppose such an arm should fall on the ground, the heavy 
iron front sight would possibly get battered, while the unsta- 
ble wind-gauge would be pretty certain to slip out of posi- 
tion, whereas the thin steel foresight of the American arm 
would stand any amount of ill-usage, while the rear sight 
once set by a turn of the screw remains so until changed by 
the hand of the rifleman. 

The fact is that the service arm of the future is to be some- 
thing far nearer the match rifle than the snap-shooting 
weapons which have formerly made such noise in the hands 
of troops. At present there is no fixed standard. Surely the 
arms used at the last match will not be placed under that 


heading, for they were mere target appliances made to pro- 
voke bullseyes over certain known ranges, fitted with ammu- 
nition which would not bear the rough transport of an 
active campaign, and in many minor respects far different 
from what an experienced army officer would select to put 
into the hands of the general run of soldiers. The use of 
such ashifting term as “‘service arm” is sufficient to keep the 
conditions of any match in an unsettled state, for the service 
arm of to-day may be the discarded arm of to-morrow. 








A MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
AST March the Litchfield, Conn., Hnqguirer published 


the following: 
We hear a curious law point discussed. A man was driving across 





our lake recently, near where some holes had been cut and lines 
fixed by a fisherman. He noticed that there was a bite at one of the 
hooks, sprang out, pulled in a three anda half pound fish, flung it 
into his sleigh, and was off before the fisherman could reach him 

Was it a theft; or, in other words, to whom did that fish belong? It 
seems probable that it belonged to the man who pulled it out, for the 
rule about game—fish, flesh, or fowl—is that it belongs to whoever 
actually gets possession of it, and to no one tillin his actual posses- 
sion. Pretty sharp-practice, though. 


The way in which the case is put renders it doubtful 


to whom the fish legally belongs. Legal right is often the 
reverse of moral right. If the fish legally belonged to the 
traveler in the sleigh who pulled it out, then a bird killed by 
a sportsman but not yet picked up will belong to the one 
who may grab it first, even though the shooter has advanced to 
itand is bending over to reach it. We know of many men who 

while not qualified to administer law, would substitute jus- 
tice in the case of a man trying toclaim their game which, 
according to the code, has not yct been reduced to possession, 
by being placed in the bag. We probably know a thousand 
such men, and it would be worth a journey to see the man- 
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ner in which they received a person who claimed their 
game between the shooting and the retrieving of it. 

Anglers, as a class, have the reputation of being more 
gentle than other people, whether so or not the Census 
Bureau has no definite information, but we think we may 
possibly know a score or so of the contemplative fraternity 
who would not beso lost in their contemplation that they 
would not feel their blood flow faster at the sight of a man 
taking a three-pounder off their line, and, if near to him, 
something might drop, perhaps the fish alone, perhaps more 
than the fish. 

The Enquirer asks, ‘‘Was it theft?” This we cannot 
answer. The man might have only borrowed the fish for 
scientific purposes, such as to learn how long it would take 
to boil it, or to find out what sauce was best with it. It 
might have been a fish that stole a hook from him last sum- 
mer and he only wished to see if the hook was there yet, or 
it might have been a fish that had been taking off his young 
ducks; we cannot say. All these things would have to be 
fairly presented before a correct decision could be arrived at. 

We notice the absence of a most important element in this 
case. We have only the bare fact that one man cut a hole 
in the ice and put in a hook, no line being mentioned, and 
that a passer by noticed a bite on the hook and pulled in a 
fish and drove rapidly off. The person who reported the 
case probably saw it from a distance through a telescope, 
for there is no record of any conversation. The failure to 
give the remarks of the fisherman is fatal to a correct un- 
derstanding of the case. His views might have been ex- 
pressed in few words, or at length, but what he said on that 
important occasion has been lost. We should have been 
pleased to have heard him sum up. What did the fisherman 
say? 


GUIDES AND TOURISTS. 

THE relation of his experiences in the Adirondacks by 

‘“Piseco” is timely. He bewails the decadence of 
morals and manners among a certain class of guides, and 
the existence of a most pernicious system whereby the 
“hotel guides” bleed the unfortunate tourist who falls into 
their clutches. ‘‘Piseco” is undeniably right in his cen- 
sures of this class of so-called guides. 

It is equally true that the particular class of Adirondack 
tourists who support these ‘‘hotel guides” is a very different 
class from that of the old-time tourists, who could appreci- 
ate a genuine guide’s services. It must be remembered that 
the majority of visitors to the Adirondacks are not sports- 
men, in any good or bad sense of the term. Most of them are 
mere pleasure-seekers with no aspirations to anything other 
than idling away their time in the beaten round of summer hotel 
life. If the old guides have degenerated, or been superseded by 
a new class of designing flunkies, no one is more to blame for 
this than the summer tourist who has created the change. 
The greenhorn, who rigs himself out in buckskin toggery, 
with a feather flying in his scalp lock, does not want one 
of the genuine old-time guides, nor would one of those 
honest woodsmen care to serve him. The cockney gener- 
ally has more money than brains, and dispenses the first 
liberally to conceal his lack of the second. He wants to be put 
on to the spring holes and to have his fish hooked and ‘“‘hauled 
in” for him, and for this he is content to pay whatever the 
attendant may ask. 

There is another class of men who visit the Adirondacks, 
They hire all the guides in a district, pay them four or five 
times.as much as their services are actually worth, and often 
add liberal presents. Mr. H. Polhemus, of Brooklyn, is re- 
puted to have given one of his guides $1200 asa gratuity. 
These men employ a big force, pay big wages, secure a big 
slaughter, and have the satisfaction of a big brag. No 
wonder ‘‘Piseco” claims that the guides are demoralized. 
They are but human after all, and the same rule must hold 
good in the woods that obtains elsewhere; men who are paid 
extravagantly by rich men will not do the same work for 
other men for honest wages. 

There are yet, however, as our correspondent is careful 
to say, many good guides in the Adirondacks. We have 
found that the Brown's Tract men are, as a rule, intelligent 
and trustworthy. They are alive to the necessity of proper 
game and fish protection and propagation. They are com- 
ing to understand that when the deer and trout go, their 
own occupation must go, too; and so they refuse the demands 
of the cockneys to be led to game out of season. The 
Brown’s Tract guides have lately clubbed together, and have 
sent one of their number, John L. Brinkerhoff, down to the 
Cold Spring hatchery for land-locked salmon with which to 
stock Fulton Chain, The Brown Tract region is more diffi- 
cult of access than some of the other Adirondack resorts, 
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and consequently is not so overrun with fashionable tourists, 





the character of the guides. 






























































































ascertain beforehand who are reliable guides, and above all 
they should avoid the ‘‘hotel guides.” 

In our Western country the same trouble has been had, 
and from the same causes. It began many years ago, and 
for a long time grew steadily worse, though how it is at 
present we cannot tell, for itis a long time since we had 
occasion to hire a guide. The difficulty began when the 
wealthy hunters from the Old World first learned that there 
was an abundance of game in the Rocky Mountains. One 
or more of them would go out to some frontier town and 
r hire half a dozen men, to one of whom, under the title 

of chief of guides, would be paid from twenty to forty 
dollars a day. Now, in those times, three dollars a day 
and his liorse, was good pay, but, of course, after 
having received such large wages from these foreigners, no 
man would afterward go out for the pay which had 
been given before. So the rate was raised, and guides 
asked whatever they thought they could get, some 
of the best known refusing absolutely to go out for any 
reasonable sum. The result of this liberal payment was 
therefore to spoil the guides for Americans, and not 
always to satisfy the foreigners. The latter, as a rule, 
thought that the longer a man’s hair was, and the 
more he bragged, the more important he was. They 
took the frontiersman at his own valuation, and the more 
he lied the better prospect he had of yetting the job he 
was after. In every little frontier town about the time 
that the annual incursion of the foreign hunters was ex- 
pected, Ute Bills, Rattlesnake Joes, and Buckskin Charlies, 
sprang up like the Cadmean army, flourished for awhile, 
and then after the hunt was over, returned to the more 
arduous and less remunerative pursuits of tending bar or 
driving team. 

There was a time when it was a most difficult matter to 
hire a good guide, and often a man was obliged either 
to give up his trip, or else trust to Providence and pick 
his own way through the mountains. 








Fiso AND Doe Pictures,—Mr. Walter M. Brackett has 
painted some pictures of fish for the International Fisheries 
Exhibition at London. Mr. Mead, we learn, has also one. 
Mrs. Fred Mather has a large picture of a waterfall, with a 
pool and a leaping trout in the foreground, which has broken 
the angler’s line and is escaping with the fly. Underneath 
is the inscription: 

‘* Farewell—and all thy laws forever; 
Thy baited hooks shall rangle me no more.” 

This picture has been greatly admired, and will be on 
exhibition at Blackford’s, in Fulton Market, for a few days, 
after May 6, before shipment to the London Exhibition. A 
collection of finished pictures, studies and sketches of fish 
and dog subjects by the late 8. A. Kilbourne and Mr. J. M. 
Tracy, will be shown at the American Art Association, 6 
East Twenty-third street (South Madison square), New 
York, for ten days, from May 2. They are offered for sale. 


RoE DEER IN THE Aprronpacks.—Mr. B. W. Pick- 
ardt has imported and turned out on his Adirondack pre- 
serves some English roe deer and English partridges. Some 
of the partridges have been put out at Mamaroneck, in West- 
chester county, this State, and at Allamuchy, Sterling and 
Fairview, New Jersey. The birds were imported by Reiche 
& Bros., of this city. 


Mr. GRapy’s PATENT CoFFEE Minit Brit was defeated 
in the Senate at Albany last Tuesday. The present New 
York game law will remain in force. 








The Sportsman Tourist 
QUIET SPORT.—I. 


BY MILLARD. 


A the preliminaries had been carefully arranged; in 

fact, they had been the subject of so much earnest but 
good natured discussion that they-could not have been more 
thoroughly adjusted. 

There were no inexperienced ones belonging to the party, 
all were enthusiasts auent the pliant rod; for Ward, although 
not a fly-fisherman, was an old angler with the float and 
worms, grubs and grasshoppers; and could content himself 
on the bank of a brook or lake and watch that float from 
dewy morn till rosy eve, though never a bite rewarded his 
patient waiting. He had most of the prime qualities that 
constitute the angler, save experience with the light tackle 
of the fly-fisherman. He had purchased at our solicitation 
the proper outfit, and although not evincing much confidence 
in its efticacy, had expressed a willingness to give it as good 
a trial as he was capable of. 

All the paraphernalia required for a few weeks in the 
woods were.snugly packed in the wagon bed; the boys, and 
i there were some old ones, took their places, and with a word 
5 of warning and good cheer to the horses the wheels went 
X around and we bid a short adieu to plug hats, ‘‘biled shirts,” 
and telegraphic communication. 

Past the blacksmith shop, by the village church, across 
the old stone bridge, the wagon rattles; andin five minutes 
we are practically beyond the confines of civilization, save 
that which we carry with us. 

Anticipation? Well, I should take this opportunity to 
remark that that was the proper present word. The de- 
lightful anticipation of absolute idleness if one wishes to 
indulge in do-nothing. This anticipation which augments 
the delights of reality as preparation properly prepared gives 











but as travel increases we may expect a gradual change in 


Sportsmen who visit the North Woods will do well to 
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a substantial backing to your achievements. 
wagon load of it and some to spare. 


a-fishing. 


beauties. 


our wagon ride. 


was the forerunner of the settlement. 


days, which in itself bears the marks of old age. 


ters as anglers. 
books on the side of the house like this: 
JoE, Philadelphia. 
Frank, Philadelphia. 
Dave, Trenton, N. J. 


In woods at Spider Lake four days. Caught 1,307 trout. 


scores of others was: 
Fred L. 
Walter L. 
No luck fishing, but lots 


Sam W. 
° Jack C. 
of whisky and a good time. 


fished. 
sting the conscience. 
brutal. 


there for honest, manly sport. 


board. 


air of olden times. 


hair, and the illusion would have been complete. 


bodily up a mountain side or across a wide lake. 


spicuous Jines. 


before the cheerful fireplace. 
* * * * * * * 


that the ‘‘wittles 1s up.” 


marching. 
chessboard constantly repeated. 


over fallen trees and across brooks, up hill and down dale. 


stole swiftly down the mountain side. The sunbeams quiv- 
ered for awhile on the hilltops, and then slowly faded away. 
A rich aroma was in the cooling breeze that came from off 
the lake. 
then we collided with the shanty and unloaded. 


In the woods at last, and where else can the dolce far niente 
be so easily induced, where else revel in such a lotus-eating 


repose with no fashion slavery to hamper one’s freedcm? 


This is no chimerical search like Ponce de Leon’s searching 


for the fountain of perpetual youth, but a quiet hunt for 
the fountain of health and recreation, and here with rever- 
ential soul we enter ‘‘God’s first temples,” and bow at the 
— of nature, finding ineffable delight in the simplest 
things. 

Here you can give yourself up to the sweetest musings as 
you, lie outstretched by the camp-fire, watching the stars 
twinkling through the tree-tops; or, as you partake of your 
mid-day lunch in the shade, or your sun bath in the golden 
light, the while breathing deep draughts of resinous fra- 
grance, every breath a tonic which leaves no room for 
lassitude. 


Are you bankrupt in health, your system enervated, your 


disposition driven into a state of acetic fermentation? Try 


the woods where grow the pine and balsam, the hemlock 


and the spruce. ‘Try shanty life with its adjuncts of rowing 
and fishing 
vo — from the brain, strenghten the arms and le 
an 

and if it fail, why try some other place or the und er, 


and tramping, and see if it will not clear away 
, and refresh you through and through. it, 


We had a 
There was enough of 
boyish eagerness in our plans, but there was more of care 
and method than reckless boyhood would bestow on going 


There is sometimes poetry in the prose of a day’s ride, 
and had we a poet with us he might drop into it; but we 
are a prosaic old crowd, and lament the want of a laureate 
to sing of the old turnpike with its winding ways, its 
pleasant vistas, its abrupt changes from sunshine to shade, 
as we go rumbling along, drinking in its ever changing 


Late in the afternoon we reached Whitman’s, the end of 
The dear old tavern with its little world 
of out-houses and incongruous additions we have seen grow- 
ing from year to ycar on to the original log shanty which 
The old log building 
which years ago resounded with song and story, with ring- 
ing laughter and clinking glasses, is now degraded into a 
woodshed adjoining the more pretensious structure of later 


ts original color was no doubt white, but the verdant city 
scribblers with that unfathomable instinct of writing their 
names, residences and number of fish they have caught, had 
transformed it into a dirty gray, and in so doing had in 
many cases unwittingly betrayed the defacers’ true charac- 
For instance, one party had posted their 


Another house-side document which we found among 


“Fred,” ‘“‘Walter” and their companions harmed no one 
more than themselves, but ‘‘Joe,” ‘‘Frank” and ‘‘Dave,” by 
their selfish butchery of fingerlings, harmed the waters they 
It’s the meanest kind of vandalism this catching 
fingerlings for count, the thought of which should ever after 
The propensities of such a man are 
He is a trout butcher, a selfish fellow, a hog, who 
would deplete a stream by creeling the little ones and rob- 
bing the honest man who a few seasons later may come 
He’s next-door neighbor to 
the poacher and on intimate terms with him. Now, a decent 
man never knows who has caught the most fish, or he 
religiously keeps the knowledge to himself, and capturing 
the little fellow not much larger than oats would afford him 
no more pleasure than mowing away hay or turning a grind- 
stone does to a boy workiug on a farm for his health or his 


As the silvery gray of twilight shaded into black, and the 
night air began to be ‘‘eager and a nipping,” we adjourned 
to the old sitting-room, a room old at least in appearance. 
It was not actually a Revolutionary relic; but it looked old 
forits age, and its furniture and ornaments lent an additional 
It only wanted one of the signers of the 
Declaration to step in with his knee breeches and powdered 


The great open fireplace capable of consuming in a week 
wood enough to last a tenement house family a winter, was 
roaring with its abundance of burning beech, diffusing heat 
and light throughout the whole apartment. High above the 
fireplace and held by wooden pegs, were a shotgun and a 
rifle, both connecting links between the ancient flint-lock and 
the modern breech-loader, and looking as though they were 
yet capaole of doing effective work. On the walls opposite 
were several fishing sticks of the stiff and heavy middle- 
aged tree variety, used for slinging trout or any kind of fish 


The remainder of the walls, where absence of dvors or 
windows made it possible, were covered with baskets, powder 
flasks and a map of the country, whereon Whitman’s loca- 
tion was more clearly defined by the addition of a few con- 
Bunches of dried herbs hung in bounteous 
confusion from the ceiling. The chairs were undoubtedly 
manufactured by Mr. Comfort, of Comfortville, and in their 
way, were masterpieces of easy lounging places, in which to 
plant one’s corporosity and indulge it ina thorough resting 


The lively chirping of the birds gave us notice of the 
dawn, and a cracked bell and a cracked voice announced 


We are going into the woods, not on the edge of them; for 
if you would escape the telegraph and telephone, news- 
papers, pianos and petticoats (God bless them), and com- 
pletely isolate yourself from all these, you must needs take a 
day’s ‘‘tramp, tramp, tramp,” like the boys who are 


Our first lake lies due north, but to reach it the compass 
must be boxed, and the erratic movements of a knight on a 


Every angler has had similar tramps, and hopes for more 
of those all-day promenades through bogs and underbrush, 


The afternoon shadows grew to be evening shadows, and 


Soon we heard the three-inch ripple of the water; 


[May 8. 1888, 
























































THE ADIRONDACK GUIDE SYSTEM. 


Lirrte Faris, N. Y., April 2, 1888. 

ae G to the almanac it isspring time, and I saw 

yesterday from my window a disconsolate robin, and a 

very busy, but evidently much disappointed, woodpecker 

‘flitting about among the bare branches of adjacent trees, the 

upper surface of which, however, are coated with a layer of 

snow, and from the lower icicles are hanging. Those birds 
were ‘‘April fooled.” 

The snow is still a foot deep here in town, and between 
this place and the Adirondacks, some twenty miles away, 
the depth varies, according to the imagination and veracity 
of the stage drivers, from five to thirty feet in drifts, all of 
which does not indicate a very early opening of the season. 
But the warm sun is gradually settling the heavy deposit, 
bare spots appear on the southern slope, the sap has begun 
to run, and sugar bushes are being worked, and from the 
woods I learn that the ice on the lakes is not as thick as 
usual, the great snowfall having prevented its growth, and 
my guide engaged for an outing»in early June writes that he 
thinks that I will not have to postpone my trip. Little he 
knows how many other events than the ice moving may 
turn up to influence such matters. 

My chances for a month in the woods have descended be- 
low zero, and except for the pleasures of hope and anticipa- 
tion experienced while engeged at odd times lately in over- 
hauling and putting to rights my woods outfit, the time and 
labor have been wasted. I can’t go, and that’s the end of 
it for me; but there are plenty of others who are more for- 
tunate, and for the benefit of some of those I propose to 
borrow a little of your space and devote it to a growl, for 
for which amusement I am in admirable humor. 

This isa suitable time to ventilate my grievances, for 
between this date and that on which even an early woods 
trip is feasible, there will time enough elapse to permit 
others of your correspondents to join in a discussion, which 
I hope will ensue and prove me either right or wrong. 

I propose in this letter to say something about the guides 
of the Adirondacks and about certain changes which have 
taken place in the character of the guides, as a body, 
through the introduction or intrusion into their ranks of 
men who, while styling themselves guides, and as such re- 
ceiving guides’ pay and employment, have little, if any, right 
to claim either. 

I will say in advance, that I have a high respect and 
esteem for many men of this business, and that no man 
more thoroughly appreciates the many good qualities and 
value of the true Adirondack guides than myself. I have 
been going into the woods on every opportunity for many 
years, and I know and like many of, them very inuch. [ 
have found many of them to be upright, capable, faithful 
and intelligent, but I know as well that in the guide fratern- 
ity there can be found men who fail in some, and afew in all 
these desirable points. I have had an upright and faithful 
guide, who was stupid as an owl, and I have been played 
with by bright, smart fellows, who would take advantage of 
my inexperience, and did not hesitate, if sleepy, and he often 
was, or lazy, which he always was, to take a nap when 
supposed to be putting out the dogs, and who failed to put 
me on the runways, or to row me. over the best places for 
fish, until through self interest I gave in and feed him liber- 
ally, then I found out how he had acquired a reputation, of 
which 1 had begun to think him unworthy. He had full 
knowledge of his business, but he was smart enough to keep 
his best for the best payer, and he had become worldly wise 
enough to discriminate between a rich and a poor man. 

This wisdom I have found to have come to a great many 
besides the guides of the Adirondacks. The man who on 
the St. Lawrence, taking boat and boatmen from the hotel, 
succeeds in capturing a good-sized mascallonge, is, if he has 
not well feed his boatman, a very lucky man. 

The faults mentioned, however, as are those of drinking 
and shirking, and tricking ,inexperienced ‘‘tenderfeet,” are 
those of individuals, and the guides, as « body, are not re- 
sponsible. The body furnishes men as nearly free from all 
faults as does any other class of men. In all communities 
there are black sheep; in all professions, unworthy members, 
and the guide guild is not to be expected to be entirely free 
from them. 

In my own profession it very often occurs that the tra- 
ditional blue shirt, narrow-seated and _ broad-bottomed 
trowsersand sailor’s cap, covers, instead of a ‘‘gallant, manly, 
courageous, devil-may-care rollicking tar,” as represented in 
song, story and on the stage, a dirty blackguard of a beach 
comber, not worth the powder it would take to shoot him. 
And under the guide’s rough garments are to be found men 
of very low morals, even from a worthy guide’s point of 
view. I have assisted in searching for and cutting set lines 
owned by a guide; have known of a guide killing eleven 
deer in one day, they having been ‘‘crusted,” and leaving 
to rot all but a pack load. 1 have seen guides spearing lake 
trout on the spawning beds,and a glance over the reports of 
Game Constable Dodge, of this section, a man who has done 
his duty without fear or favor, shows that in the matter of 
killing deer out of season many guides are not guiltless, 
Of the names on the inclosed clipping, two, I am told, are 
of guides, and the others of men who ought to have set a 
better example. 

PROTECTION OF GAME —State Game Agent Dodge has been making 
a business trip in Lewis and Jefferson counties, and has secured 
sufficient evidence in five cases to convict for violations of the law in 
the matter of deer crusting. Chester Young, of the town of Fine, St. 
Lawrence county, has been found guilty at Canton, of hunting deer 
with dogs, last October, and fined $30. He pleaded guilty to another 
indictment for the offense and paid $20 more. George Walker and 
Alonzo Greenfield were found guilty of spearing speckled trout on 
the spawning bed at Big Lake, in the town of Fine, in October, 1881. 
They were found guilty and fined $20each, Lenox Smith, one of the 
Vanderbilt party, indicted a year ago, paid $50 for killing deer out of 
season 

There are, however, certain features which in my judg- 
ment are obnoxious, which have of late years crept into the 
guide system, which are fair subjects of criticism, and which 
if modificd would tend toward restoring the relationship 
between the guide and his employer, which existed years 
ago in nearly all cases, and does now in some. 

When the business of guide (guiding would perhaps be 
more grammatical, but it would narrow down too much the 
meaning of the word guide) began, there was a great need, 
and this business was created to supply it. 

Thke wilderness was then almost a terra incognita, sought 
only by the hardiest of sporstmen, who were content to un- 
dergo the hardships for the sake of the assured return in the 
way of game and fish, and by the hardier pioneer, who ad- 
vancing, axe in hand, supported himself and family by 
hardest of toil as a Jumberman, 

In the seasons for hunting and fishing the lumbering must 
rest, and the knowledge of tfie woods acquired in winter 
became serviceable to the sportsman who lacked in that of 
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which the lumberman was well supplied. Community of 
interests and congenial tastes brought the two classes in con- 
tact, and they coalesced. And each furnishing to the com- 
mon stock his share, they lived happily together in the 
wilderness. 

The sportsman furnished the sinews of war, and the lum- 
berman those of peace. 

Beside the luinbermen there was another class from whom 
sprung the very best of guides; these were the men of the 
Leather Stocking type, of whom my friends ‘‘Nessmuk,” 
Alvah Dunning, and Sebattis are examples, men who went 
into the woods and spent their lives there, because they 
loved them, and found more real happiness in pursuit of the 
moose, deer, bear, beaver, mink, otter and martin, than the 
outside world could give them. These men, in summer, 
when game was not in season, would for companionship, 
their occupation being gone, join with kindred spirits, and 
unpaid contribute their skill and knowledge. 

fter a time the moose were exterminated, the beaver 
driven to unknown localities, and the other fur-bearers like 
angels’ visits; the deer became less abundant, and the axe of 
the lumberman, combined with the saws of the mills, had 
denuded uf forest vast spaces of land, dwindled rivers into 
creeks, and polluted these with sawdust. Their sport, too, 
was for them gone forever, and as they must live, they 
unwillingly began to accept a moderate pay for their ser- 
vices, and from New York to Canada, and east and west, 
from Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence, through the 
entire breadth of Essex, Clinton, Warren, Hamilton, Frank- 
lin, Herkimer and St. Lawrence counties, that great wilder- 
ness which to us of the Northern States, and of New York 
especially, is worth as much as is the National Park of 
Montana to the entire country, they tramped and camped, 
dependent upon nature for their supplies, and their own 
craft to obtain them. 

Let me digress right here, and for myself—and I hope and 
believe all others fond of the woods—express my thanks to 
State Senator Fred Lansing, whom I am proud to claim as 
a friend and schoolmate, for the earnest efforts he has made 
and is now making to preserve to us forever this wild 
country; for, unless successful in his efforts, the changes of 
which I will speak as having already gone too far will go 
further unto the end. 

These changes are but natural results, Civilization is 
following up the pioneer, and the hot and pent-up cities 
overflow into the wilderness. 

For one real hunter or angler who comes into the woods 
there are hosts who care little for either pursuit, and the 
business of guiding has assumed large proportions, and in- 
stead of, as in olden times, each guide being a very inde- 
pendent man, now nearly all are members of associations. 
There are Blue Mountain guides, Saranac guides, Long 
Lake guides, Fulton Chain guides, St. Regis, Raquette, 
and I don’t know how many others, and a migratory 
sportsman finds that he cannot depend upon a cordial re- 
ception being given to his guide if he takes him into 
the limits claimed by a body of which he is not a mem- 
ber, and as a very large proportion of the employers are 
utterly inexperienced in woodcraft, and depending upon 
the hotels, demand very little of their guides, a very in- 
ferior class of men have intruded themselves into many 
bodies of guides, claiming the title and demanding the 

ay. 
. Every season thousands migrate to the woods—invalids 
in search of health, ennuied Saratoga habitués in search of 
change, clergymen, lawyers, editors, and other brain-work- 
ers, of rest, and with them hosts of ladies and children. At 
nearly every available point public houses, ranging from the 
simple ‘‘hunter’s camp,” where under a shingled roof rise 
nearly to the ceiling unpapered pine board partitions, 
through and over which every cough of every consumptive 
racks painfully upon the ears of every other would-be 
sleeper, to the palatial structures at Blue Mountain and St. 
Regis, Schroon Lake and the Saranacs, have been erected 
to house these people. Railroads stretch into the eCges of 
the wilderness (so-called), and others are projected. From 
their Pullman cars the travelers are transferred to huge 
Concord stages and sent bowling over good roads behind 
four horses into the very heart of the mountains, and are 
welcomed to the hotels (whose verandahs are covered 
with gaily dressed ladies, all flirting, fanning and watch- 


ing the girls playing croquet or lawn tennis in front) by |. 


swallow-tailed-coated waiters, and shown into reading 
rooms, barrooms, bedrooms, as their wishes dictate, and after 
shaking off the dust of travel, they can adjourn to the par- 
lor and listen to pianos, or to the dining-room, and from a 
well-arranged menu select their dinner. 

Bye and bye they will want to make a little trip on the 
lake, ‘‘go sailing” they generally call it, but the sails are of 
white ash; and will ask fora ‘‘guide,” and will be aston- 
ished, perhaps, when instead of the bronzed and burly 
woodsman who they had learned, through many lettersfrom 
the woods, generally filled that position, to be referred to a 
beardless youth in faultless sailor attire who, but they were 
really in the woods, they would recognize as one of the 
amateur yachtsmen met lounging on the pier at Narragan- 
sett or Long Branch. 

Or if disposed for a longer trip will take passage in a little 
steamboat, and be carried in her past many places, where 
they will be informed ‘‘here deer used to come every night,” 
‘there used to be a great place for trout.” 

Wandering about listlessly, costume, style, everything out 
of place in the brilliant throngs on the piazza, or perhaps sit- 
ting on the railing at the far end timidly smoking his pipe 
and gazing through the windows of the parlor at the evolu- 
tions of a german, may be seen now and then some unlucky 
sportsman, who like myself on one occasion, after two weeks 
of shantying out, has selected this route to get out of the 
woods. 4 
Against all of which I have nothing<to say... “°° rsands 
of people do get a great deal of pleagine in the? the cr 
and he who don’t think it quite fills the urwarded | wel, 
further and fare worse or better, according t24ist for | seen 5 
that induces me to bring itin is to base a°,festion.*“Xre 
the young men who row these ladies and childréh ‘necessa- 
rily to be considered as ‘‘guides” and paid as such? Are 
they guides? 

1 will answer my own questions, and say, by no means; 
then, when I shall have finished this letter, will ‘‘pause for 
replies” from others, 

I will give briefly my views as to the qualifications a guide 
should possess, and the duties which he owes to his employer. 
But perhaps [ cannot do better than to describe uaa of 
an ideal guide, a real one, and selecting from my own exper- 
lences, select two strongly contrasting cases. 

rea! ears ago, being in miserable health, feeble, fretful 
and helpless, 1 was ordered to the woods by my physician, 


At that time I was utterly verdant in everything connected 
with woods life, having had no experience, and left tomy own 
resources, would have starved in the midst of plenty, and 
have lost myself a hundred rods from camp; not to go into 
particulars, 1 was worse than an ordinary ‘‘tenderfoot.” 

John Leonard, a guide on the Raquette River, took charge 
of me, and devoted himself to my service. John and I will 
furnish originals for pictures of a good guide, and of 
a man who needed the utmost of a good guide’s service: He 
was not a large man but very wiry, and no man on the 
river could send his boat up the setting pole rapids in better 
style, nor tire him out on a tramp. 

He began his duties at once by overhauling my kit and 
reducing it to about one-third dimensions, thus saving 
double carries, and himself furnished many things I lacked. 
He selected camping grounds, felled trees and peeled bark 
for our shanties, fitted up balsam beds, shelves and racks, 
kept the camp-fires and smudges going night and day, pre- 
pared and cooked the meals, washed dishes and, nights or 
early morning, left me sleeping to slip away and return with 
venison or fish. : 

When through restlessness I wearied of one spot and 
proposed change to some other, little heeding the labor 
involved for him, he cheerfully acquiesced, broke camp, 
shouldered his boat, to which hung on the start about nine- 
tenths of our load, and to be soon increased by part of the 
other tenth, would start on along carry, often by a blind 
trail, where his axe came frequently into service, I strug- 
gling along with perhaps my rod and creel only, growling 
and grunting and blaming him unjustly, never once getting 
put out nor failing to humor my whims. 

When opportunities served he was unwearied in teaching 
me woodcraft. From him I learned when and how to peel 
bark, how to keep up a camp-fire during hard rain, where 
to look for balsam gum to dress a wound, to cook trout, 
skin, not pluck, a partridge, and in short he gave me a very 
good start, and during the time we were together performed 
nearly all of the labor required to support us both comfort- 
ably; I may say all, for undoing my blunders s-metimes 
cost him as much as my efforts saved. When we parted, 
this man, who had been guide, teacher, nurse and provider, 
was very contented with his guide’s pay, $2.50 per day, and 
expressed gratitude for the little gift of gear I made him, 
not $10 worth altogether, and of the provisions which he 
had saved by the substitutes of venison and trout. 

Now, I don’t wish it to be understood that I think that 
every guide should, to earn his money, perform’ for his 
party all that John Leonard did for me, but the nearer they 
are willing and able in case of emergency to approach to it 
the better guides they are, and the more nearly do they come 
to the real description. 

Guides should not be expected to do menial work, but 
they should not, as some of them now do, class as such 
many little services once cheerfully rendered, nor should 
they take offense, as some I have known have done, at 
errors On the part of inexperienced employers. One of the 
best guides I ever employed kept my wading boots most 
thoroughly greased. Once I asked him to black for me an- 
other pair that I might appear well at adance. I found 
then just where he drew a line—the first was guide’s busi- 
ness, the second lackey’s. And nowadays they have full 
opportunity to learn what are the duties of the latter class 
while lounging about the hotels and fooling with the cooks 
and chambermaids. 

Two years ago I made another woods trip, and during it 
I became possessed of the spirit of discontent, to which this 
letter owes its origin. 

I had been delayed so that July was well advanced when 
I dismounted at the door of the Forge House, at the foot of 
Fulton Chain, from a “‘trusty steed” that had one day 
given me a glorious gallop across the clearing between 
the woods. The house I had been in correspondence and ex- 
changing messages with, Mr. Perry, the landlord of a very 
pleasant camp on Third Lake, and with “Sam Dunnckin,” 
a man reputed, and I have no doubt justly so, to be a most 
excellent guide, and presumed that I had completed all 
arrangements and would be furnished with ‘‘a first-class, 
experienced guide,” Dunnekin, whom I had tried to en- 
gage, having an engagement. Unfortunately I had written 
that 1 was a stranger to the Jocality, and as such I was 
treated and taken in. 

The ‘‘experienced guide” furnished me, turned out to be a 
man with but the slightest knowledge of the ordinary 
duties of a guide. He was a youth of perhaps twenty years, 
strong, intelligent, good-tempered and obliging, but except 
that he could row a boat better and further, his claims to be 
a ‘‘guide” were but little better than my own. 

I did not expect much, I knew that Perry, his cook and 
chambermaid, would attend to most of my wants; but I did 
think that as by this time the trout were gathering on the 
spring-holes, my ‘“‘guide” would be able to guide me to 
those in the vicinity, In this he failed utterly; and a long, 
hard day’s work, rowing, paddling, poling, tramping and 
wading for miles of the North Branch, resulted in nothing. 
We didn’t tind a trout, and I doubt if we found either of 
the spring holes, if we did, my ‘‘guide” didn’t know it. 

The next day was devoted to the lake. There were places 
where the lakers could be taken, for others caught them. 
But we rowed in vain; and at last I gave in to his suggestion, 
and tried that last resort, buoy fishing, for I was hungry for 
a fish. Theresult was the same; and I afterward learned 
that my ‘‘guide” didn’t know the likely spots for lakers, 
and further that his buoy had not been baited. 

I have no doubt but that by this time that young man has 
developed into quite a good guide; he had it in him, and 
absorbed eagerly such woodcraft as I taught him. For 
instance, getting into the boat, he smashed my rod at the 
ferrule. That ended it, according to his ideas; for we had 
no gimiet, and there was no way of getting out the im- 
prisoned fragment. When I made a little fire, burned it 
out, and produced from my kit a bit of broken glass, and 
dressed down the joint, he was astonished. 

Well, I wasted twoof my twelve days, and paid this 

boatman full guide’s wages and his board bill—just as much 
as it would have cost me to have had the services of any of 
the first-class guides, who would have given me the worth 
of my money in sport. Tired of this sort of fun I resolved 
to emigrate; so proceeded leisurely up the lakes and through 
the outlets into the Raquette. 
In passing I must express myself as in accord with ‘‘Ness- 
muk” in his comments upon the devastation produced by 
the backing up of the waters of Sixth Lake by a dam. 
Acres of forest are submerged, and the boat route lies 
through lines of blazed, dying trees. 

My objective point was Blue Mountain Lake, at which 
place I hoped to find an express package of costume more 
appropriate for that off-shoot of Saratoga in the wilderness; 


” 


but stopping for dinner at Bennett’s, ‘under the hemlocks, 
I was so enraptured with the beauty of the surroundings, and 
so well satisfied with my dinner, that I resolved to stay for 
two or three days. 

That evening I was quite content, after my rather 
fatiguing day, to enjoy the verandah, listen to the singing 
of some young people out on the lake, and chat with the 
very pleasant people I found there, and the next morning I 
had no disposition to give up my comfortable bed before 
breakfast time. That day it was cool and shady in the 
woods, and the “‘hunters’ camps,” with their balsam floors, 
were very enticing; just far enough from the house to seem 
a little lonely, but not so far but that the dinner bell was 
audible. That evening, though after tea, I thought I would 
like to spend a couple of hours casting along the shore for 
black bass, with which the lake is well stocked, and of 
which many small and sometimes a larger one come in every 
evening to feed on insects under the projecting branches. 
To my surprise and disgust I could not hire a boat nor a 
boatman, although plenty of the former were hauled up on 
the beach and platform, and a dozen of the latter were 
grouped near by smoking their pipes. 

I had spent a portion of the preceding evening stretched 
out on the balsams in the guides’ camp, an enormous shanty, 
and had been treated with perfect civility, and listened 
with great comfort to the songs and yarns. One of the 
former, in which ‘“‘Old Alvah” details some experience of 
his own with ‘‘Ned Buntline,” you should, if possible, 
secure. I had then and there, I presume, expressed my in- 
tention of making but a short stay, and when I approached 
this group, and endeavored to engage a boatman fora few 
hours, I could see plainly that all hands were much inter- 
ested in the proposed transaction, also that my chances of 
success were very limited. The spokesman informed me, 
civilly enough, that if 1 wanted to be rowed I must engage 
a guide by the day. Representing that I had no intention 
of so doing, but would willingly pay a fair price for a 
shorter service, I was told that ‘‘they didn’t do business in 
that way,” and there could be no mistaking the contemptu- 
ous feeling entertained by most of them for me asa “‘trans 
sient,” which was manifested by derisive grins while I 
was negotiating, and sardonic chuckles as 1 turned away 
discomfited and uncomfortable. 

I sought the landlord, and I am sure that he would have 
very gladly accommodated me if he could. He was shrewd 
enough to appreciate that, as landlord, his interests would 
be injured by any failure upon his part to do his utmost to 
insure a pleasant time to his guests, but it was evident that 
he did not like to take any position antagonistic to the 
guides, of which guild he himself had been, and still was, 
upon occasions, one of the best. 

As a compromise, finding that I could row myself, he 
loaned me a boat. I say loaned advisedly, for he would not 
take pay for its use, and thus infringe one of the rules, 
which was against hiring boats out. He did not tell me 
this, and it may not have been his reason for refusing, but 
1 was told by good authority. that this was the probable 
reason 

Had IJ been rich enough, or foolish enough to pay a guide’s 
day’s wages and board, viz. four dollars, for the trifling 
service which 1 wished, which any boy could have rendered, 
and which I got along very nicely without, I found 
that the sum would have been only one-third of 
the total cost of the two hour’s row, for through 
a system of constructive mileage, peculiar to this 
section, I would have to pay in addition two more days’ 
wages, It is assumed that when wanted, all of the disen- 
gaged Blue Mountain Lake guides—as those who row upon 
the Raquette are designated—are at their homes at Blue 
Mountain, and that they are justly entitled to wages for the 
two days spent in coming from and returning to their 
homes, as indeed they might be if the journey to and fro 
necessarily preceded and succeeded each engagement, and 
if they had to in consequence “spoil two days;” but in 
reality some of these men ([ am sure of two}, were at Ben- 
net’s Camp at the time, disengaged and ready for engage- 
ment upon their own terms, and had they been at 
their homes, the long row through Blue Mountain, Eagle 
and Utawana lakes and rivers would have been reduced to 
a short tow by the little steamer Utawana, which makes 
daily trips through that once a paradise for hunters and 
fishermen, delighting the tourist, relieving the oarsmen, and 
disgusting the sportsman, for since her whistle began, that 
of the deer has ceased, and her caudal fin has driven away 
those of the fontinalis. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am fond of woods life, accustomed 
and rather like roughing it, was pleased with my surround- 
ings on the beautiful Raquette, am not a stingy man, and 
am very willing to pay tair prices for fair service, but I 
don’t like extortion. I did not engage a guide, and I think 
it is the first time that I have ever failed todo so. I could 
not afford to pay an oarsman twelve dollars for half a day’s 
service; and there are hundreds of people in moderate cir- 
cumstances who thus are compelled to reduce their expenses 
and pleasure while in the woods; and among them many 
who cannot, as I did, borrow a boat and do their own row- 
ing. The rowing was a mere bagatelle. There is very little 
trolling on the lake. It simply involved a pull of perhaps a 
mile to windward, and then steering clear of such logs and 
snags as projected, while drifting down along the shore. 
After the first try I rather liked it, and finding 1 could do 
very well without a ‘‘guide,” it is highly probable that my 
disbursements in future to the guide wiil be greatly re- 
duced 

As a matter of course, my lounging in the guides’ camp 
was atanend. I was a marked man, a mere transient, yet 
I contrived to have a good time, for among these men there 
were real guides—such as Alvah Dunning, Bill Dart, Jack 
Shepherd, Gus Syphert, John Brinkhoff and others whose 
names I do not remember, who are fully capable of per- 
forming every duty that a guide can be asked to do, and who 
can be trusted under all circumstances to, if fairly treated, 
do their best for any person fortunate enough to secure their 
services. But these men are hard to get; their value is 
known, and from season to season they are engaged, and 
generally to the same parties. I talked with some of these 

ides, and they agreed with me that there were men living 
in the woods, owning or hiring boats, and passing themselves 
off as guides upon inexperienced persons and strangers who 
in no way were justified in claiming to be more than 
oarsmen; men who couldn’t find their way in the woods, 
and who, if persuaded to undertake something beyond a 
row around the lake, would prove themselves miserable 
failures and be of no use about a camp beyond paring pota- 
toes and chopping wood, 

To.the real guide the life of hanging about a hotel is dis- 
tasteful; he would far rather serve a party having some 
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_ which form half of its charms. 


injustice. 


ferns. 


thus complete each day with another pleasure. But as 


the guides’ camp smoking his pipe. 


desired. 


availables the places where I have failed to get what 


reduced my resources. 


of the present evils would be diminished. PIsEco. 


INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 
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II.—The Climbing Boy. 


returned to his sisters and told them what he had discovered. 


they came near the arrow to blow it. This they did; and in 


hunted all day and never the game was scarce. Soon he 
had collected enough squirrel skins for a coat, which his 
sisters made for him. The first day he put it on and walked 
away from the tent until he came toa path in the snow, 
when he laid himself right across the track. After he had 
lain there some time he saw a great, fiery wheel rolling 
along the path toward him, but he would not move, so the 
sun stopped and asked him to get out of the way, but he said 
he should not, when the sun rolled right over him, burning 
his new coat, which made him very angry. He shouted to 
him that he would be revenged. When he got back to his 
tent he had his sisters make him lines of sinew, with which 
he made a snare right across the path. After a time it be- 
came quite dark, when he cried out, ‘‘I have done it, I have 
done it.” His sisters asked him what he had done. He 
said, ‘‘Made it dark.” But he found that he would be 
obliged to let the sun go, for he could not see to hunt. He 
found on trying to release him that he burned his fingers. 
Then he asked the animals to help him; but they found it 
too hot work. At last the mouse managed to gnaw away 
the snare, but in doing so burned his nose. After this he 
lived in the sun for a long time, and married his sisters and 
peopled the country. 


1V.—The Beaver Wife. 


A man wanted a wife, so he looked about for one to please 
him, but could not find one among all the girls he knew. 
One day he met one called The Beaver. She had lovely 
teeth; this he noted when she laughed; so he made up his 
mind to marry her. He went to her father and asked him 
for his davghter, and was told that he might marry her if 
he liked, but that if he did he would have a lot of trouble; 
and the father refused to part with her unless the suitor 
promised to make a ae across every stream he came to 
for her to pass dry-footed. This the suitor promised to do. 
He married the girl and lived very comfortably with her for 
two years, when he went as usual owl-hunting, leaving his 
‘wife to make anew camp. As usual, he made bridges over 
all the creeks he came to. , At last he came to a dry one. 
Over this he made no bridge, but walked on for about a 
mile, where he hung up his bag to show where he wished 
the camp to be made. He then went on and made his 
snares. It rained while he was doing so, and he returned 
early expecting to find thecamp. But when he came to the 







loneliness and quiet which are incident to camp life, and 


men to compete with them on even terms they do themselves 


The woods landlords should realize that in sustaining the 
extortions of these boatmen they do it at the expense of their 
own interests, for a large majority of those who now visit | him his wife and his two children. 
the woods care little for hunting or fishing, but who appre- 
ciate the delightful climate, the indescribable sensation of 
rest and freedom from annoyance of all kinds, which they 
best realize while lounging on the wide, shaded piazzas with 
books and cards or chess, and with ladies the occupation of | | _ ; 
fancy work, and for children the croquet, and all are con- Editor Forest and Stream: 
tented to let the hot-looking lakes alone during the day and 
spend their time in the cool woods gathering mosses and 


Toward evening though, nearly all would enjoy a row. 
Two hours a day would cover the average need for this, and 
I 
have shown, this pleasure is denied them, unless, indeed, 
they are willing to submit to extortion, andto pay a man 
daily a big day’s wages for doing nothing but to lie around 


There are some very pleasant places that I know of where | €rtson and the Queen. 
the landlords have broken clear of thissystem. AtFletcher’s, 
on Forked Lake; at Paul Smith's, on St. Regis; at Rude’s, 
on Lake Piseco; at Andrews’sand Sturgis’s, on Lake Pleasant, 
a boat or boatman can be hired for such periods as are 


Undoubtedly there are other places, and I would be glad 
if the list were increased, for by scratching from ~~ list. of 
wished 

unless I paid for what I neither wished nor got, I have 


IT hope that in this rather hastily written paper I have 
succeeded in making it clear that I fully approve of paying 
arcal guide full wages, and believe that he more than earns 
them, and that my growl is at those only who, claiming to 
be guides, are paid as such for little or no guide service. 
My views in regard to a number of matters connected with 
this subject are very fully given in a letter published by you 
in July, 1876. If you will glance over that you may think 
it worth while in this connection to republish some of its 
statements upon which I based an argument that if the 
guides could be made game constables and protectors, many 


{The following stories have been collected during a residence of 
some years among Indians who have not yet come into contact with 
any whites with the exception of the servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, so that these legends may fairly be considered to be free 
from the taint of civilization and to represent Indian stories in their 
primitive state. It will be noticed that the greater part of them con- 
cern the animals common to the country, especially as to the origin 
of anything peculiar as to size or markings on them. Animals hav- 
ing the gift of speech seem general both to stories of this continent 
and to the East, witness various stories in the ‘‘Arabian Nights’ En- 
tainments,’’ where animals have this power. I have taken great care 
to make no addition to these tales, but to leave them as they were 
told tome. Many of them have almost a familiar look, such as the 
Climbing Boy, which certainly has some likeness to Jack and the 
Beanstalk, and the story of the Mistasoo to the Roc in Sinbad the 


BOY and his two sisters lived together in a tent. One 

day the boy went hunting, as usual, and seeing a 
squirrel, he shot an arrow at it, but the arrow stuck in the 
tree. The boy climbed up after it; and when he came near 
he blew it to shake it down, but the arrow went higher up. 
So he climbed again and blew, but it went still higher. 
This lasted some hours, when he found himself able to step 
on to firm ground, covered with squirrel tracks and marks 
of all kinds of animals. After staying there some days, he 


They agreed to go to his new country with bim and deter- 
mined to live there. So taking his magic arrow he shot it 
up the tree, making his sisters go up first, telling them when 


time reached the country, where they built a tent. He 
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knowledge of woods life and of congenial tastes, and share | place, there was his bag but no camp. Going back to look 
with them in the heart of the woods the labor and rest, the | for his wife, he came to the creek which had been dry in 
the morning, but was full of water; and what astonished 
him more was that a large beaver house was built that he 
These guides should realize that in permitting these boat- | had not noticed before. He then determincd to break it, but 
while he was trying to break in, he heard his wife’s voice 
inside telling him to go away, for his neglect to put upa 
bridge had changed her into a beaver. He tried many times 
to take the house, but always failed. His forgetfulness cost 


ISTOSKESIK, 
Moosg Facrory, Hudson's Bay, British America, 


RIPARIAN RIGHTS. 
New York, April 30, 1883. 


, 


of Appeals, also in the ‘‘Fox River’ 


rights by many patties not cognizaut thereof. 
An OLD ANGLER. 





In the Exchequer Court of Canada. Christian A. Rob- 
Judgment by the Hon. Mr. Justice 


Gwynne: 


Page 10.—‘‘The public have merely the right to use the 
river for passing to and fro upon it, in the same manner as 
they have aright of passage along a public rcad or foot- 
path through a private estate, but the right of fishing 
in such a_ river by the riparian proprietors is a 
right of property vested in such proprietors in virtue 
of their being seized of the ‘Alveus’ of the stream ‘ad medium 
jilum aque’ (to the middle thread of the water), which prima 
facte all proprietors of land adjoining an inland river are. 
‘Riparian proprietors’ is a term applied by the civilians to 
the owners of watercourses, and the use of the same signifi- 
cant and convenient term is 1ore fully introduced into the 
common law; the soil of the bed itself, and consequently the 
water, may be, and most often is, divided between two 
opposite riparian owners; that is, the land on one side may 
be owned by one person and the land on the opposite side by 
another. When such is the case each proprietor owns to 




































the middle, or what is called the thread of the river.” 


unto the ‘filum aque’ on their side.” 


navigable for rafts or boats, 
publicum’ as a common highway or easement.” 
river opposite to the adjacent land so granted.” 


of fishing could be legally established by any person.” 


page 193: 


stream as at common law.” 


THE STATE OF OHIO vs. JNO. SHANNON. , 


Syllabus.—Under Section 83, Chap. 8, Title 1, of the Crimes Act of 
May 5, 1877, it is unlawful to shoot at, or kill wild ducks on the lands 
of another person, although within the channel of a navigable river, 
when the owner has set up, in a conspicuous place on the shore, “a 
board inscribed in legible English characters, thus, ‘No shooting or 


hunting allowed on these premises.’ ’’ 





Exceptions to the Court of Common Pleas of Sandusky 


county. 


Shannon was arrested on a warrant issued by a Justice of 
the Peace of Sandusky county on complaint of George G. 
Tindall, charging a violation of Section 33, Chap. 8, Title 
1, of the Crimes Act of May 5, 1877. The section pro- 


vides: 


‘‘Whoever, having received verbal or written notice from 
an owner of inclosed and improved lands, or any iands the 
boundaries of which -are defined by stakes, posts, water 
courses, ditches, or marked trees, his agent, or a person in 
charge thereof, not to hunt thereon, shoots at, kills or pur- 
sues With such intent on such lands, any of the birds or 
game mentioned in Sections 27, 28 and 30 of this chapter, and 
whoever shoots, kills or pursues with such intent any of 
such birds or game on the lands of another upon which there 
is set up in some conspicuous place, a board inscribed in 
legible English characters, thus, ‘No shooting or hunting 
allowed on these premises,’ or pulls down or defaces any 


such board, or the letters thereon, shall be fined,” etc. 
Among the birds or game mentioned in said Section 28, 


are ‘‘wild ducks,” and the complaint charged Shannon with 
shooting and killing wild ducks on the land of Tindall, sit- 


uated in said county, etc. 
Shannon, having been bound to appear and answer sa 


charge jn the Probate Court, was there tried, convicted and 


sentenced. On the trial, a bill of exceptions containing all 
the testimony was taken, and upon proceedings in error, in 
the Court of Common Pleas, said judgment was reversed. 
To this judgment of reversal the Prosecuting Attorney, un- 
der Sections 88 and 39, Chapter 5, Title 2, of said act, took 
exceptions, und the same are now submitted to this court. 

The uncontradicted facts appearing in the Bill of Excep- 
tions are, in brief: 

That Tindall was owner and in possession of a tract of 
land in said county bounded on one side by the Sandusky 
River, a navigable stream; 

That Shannon on the 29th of October, 1877, when the kill- 
ing of wild ducks was not prohibited by statute, was in a 


‘ 


The season for salmon angling is at hand, and in view 
of the recent decision as to riparian rights in the Exchequer 
Court of Canada, and more recently confirmed by the Court 
case, in the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, the following extracts from these deci- 
sions may be of service in preventing disputes as to such 


Page 11.—Audi Hale, ‘‘Jure Maris, p. 5 of Hengran’s 
tracts,” says, ‘‘Fresh water rivers, of what kind soever, do 
of common right belong to the owner of the soil adjacent, 
so that the owners of one side have of common right the 
propriety, that is, the property of the soil and consequently 
the right of fishing, ‘wsque ad filum aque,’ and the owner 
of the other side, the right of soil or ownership and fishing 


Chancellor Rush in his commentaries says: “It was a 
settled principle of the common law that the owners of lands 
on the banks of fresh water rivers, above the ebbing and 
flowing of the tide, had the exclusive right of fishing as 
well as the rights of property opposite their respective lands 
‘ad medium filum aque,’ and when tbe land on each side of 
the river belonged to the same person he had the same ex- 
clusive right of fishing in the whole river, as far as his land 
extended along the same. The right exists in the river of 
that description, though wy | be of the first magnitude and 

ut they are subject to the ‘jus 


Page 15.—‘‘Crown grants of land adjacent to rivers above 
the ebb and flow of the tide are presumed to convey to the 
grantee the bed or soil of the'river, and so to convey the ex- 
clusive right of fishing therein to the middle thread of the 


‘‘When the exclusive rights of fishing does not already ex- 
ist by law, consisting of ungranted lands, no exclusive rights 


And in the Fox River case, ForEst AND STREAM April 5, 


‘‘Where such proprietor owns the land on one side only of 
the stream, his right to the land and to the use of the water, 
whether used as a power to operate mills and machinery, or 
merely as afishery, extends only to the middle thread of the 












skiff on-the Sandusky River, between the middle thereof 
and the shore owned by said Tindall, from which position 
he shot and killed wild ducks swimming in and flying over 
the water between said shore and middle of the river; 

That boards inscribed in legible English characters ‘“No 
shooting or hunting allowed on these premises” were set up 
in conspicuous places on said shore; 

And that Shannon had been duly notified by Tindall not 
to shoot or hunt on his lands. 

It also appears, that the —— occupied by Shannon on 
the river was within the limits of navigation as used by 
boats and other water craft engaged in commerce; 

And also, that the public generally had been accustomed 
to fish, and kill wild ducks, in the same location, in and 
upon the river. 

Upon this state of facts the State of Ohio seeks the opinion 
of this court. Did the Court of Common Pleas err in re- 
versing the judgment of the Probate Court? 

John M. Lemmon, Counsel for the State. 

Everett & Fowler, Attorneys for Shannon. 






















































































McIlvaine, C. J. This cause and June vs. Purcell, de- 
cided at this term and reported ante, having a question in 
common, were considered together. In that case it was 
held, that the title of a riparian owner of land bounded by a 
navigable stream in this State, extends to the middle or 
thread of the stream. 

It follows upon the principle announced in that case, that 
the locus of the offense alleged in this, though upon the sur- 
face of a navigable stream, was within the boundaries of 
Tindall’s land, and was embraced in the literal meaning of 
the notice, ‘“‘No shooting or hunting allowed on these prem- 
ises.’ 

’Tis true, however, that the right of Tindall to so much of 
his land as was covered by the waters of the Sandusky 
River, the same being a navigable stream, was not exclusive, 
but subject to the right of the people to use the same as a 
highway, so that the entry of Shannon within the bounds of 
Tindall’s premises, to wit: within the limits of this public 
highway, did not, per se, make him atrespasser; and clearly, 
an action against him for trespass, guare clausum fregit, 
could not be maintained. 

Hence it was claimed by defendant, that his conviction 
was wrong, because, as is claimed, this section of the statute 
applies only to persons who wrongfully break and enter the 
close of another contrary to his expressed will. 

The provisions of the statute were not intended to punish 
trespassers guare clausum fregit, merely because they have. 
been guilty of a trespass; but were intended to punish the 
act of killing, shooting at, or pursuing game on the lands of 
another, against which notice may have been given as pro- 
vided in the statute; so that a person rightfully on the prem- 
ises of another may commit the unlawful act, as well as one 
who commits a trespass by entering upon the premises. 

It seems to us, that whatever change this statute may have 
made in respect to the law in relation to trespass on real 
property, the. main purpose of the Legislature was to confer 
upon the owner of land within this State the exclusive right 
to hunt and kill the designated game upon his own premises, 
and to protect him in such right, provided he complies with 
the prescribed conditions in regard to.notice. 

And with regard to notice, if the lands be ‘‘inclosed and 
improved,” cr if the boundaries be ‘‘defined by stakes, posts, 
water courses, ditches or marked trees,” verbal or written 
notice ‘‘not to hunt thereon” will bring the offender under 
the operation of the statute. 

And where a water-course, for instance a navigablestream, 
continues a boundary, it is the opinion of a majority of the 
Court, that all persons who have received verbal or written 
notice not to hunt upon the lauds of the owner, are bound 
to take notice that his land extends to the middle of the 
water-course, if such be a fact. 

But if the lands be not ‘‘inclosed and improved,” or if they 
be not ‘‘defined by stakes, posts, water-courses, ditches or 
marked trees,” as well as where they are so defined, the 
owner may bring himself and his lands within the protec- 
tion of the statute by setting up in some conspicuous place 
thereon, ‘‘a board inscribed in legible English characters, 
thus, ‘No shooting or hunting allowed on these premises.’ ” 

And in such cases, all persons engaged in shooting at, 
killing or pursuing the designated game, must take notice 
not only of the statute, but of the setting up of such board, 
and also of the extent or boundary of the lands on which 
the same is set up. And in respect to this notice, it makes 
no difference whether the land or any part thereof be 
covered by water or not. 

It is claimed, however, that this statute was not intended 
to protect lands covered by the water of a navigable river. 

A majority of the court can see no grounds upon which 
lands covered by navigable streams should be excluded. 
They are as much the subject of private ownership as in- 
navigable streams. There is no distinction made by the 
terms of the statute. 

True, navigable streams in this State .are declared to be 
public highways; but the right to use a public highway is 
not abridged by protecting the owner of the fee in the ex- 
clusive right of killing game therein. Travel and commerce 
are not thereby hindered. 

And as the power of the Legislature to protect game, or 
the exclusive right of the owner of land to kill the same on 
his own premises, is as ample over land covered hy water, 
whether navigable or innavigable, as it is over dry land, and 
as there is no attempt to distinguish between them in this 
statute, we must hold that all alike are within the protec- 
tion of this statute. 

Exceptions sustained. 
White, J., did not concur. 





I, E, L. DeWitt, Reporter of the Supreme Court of Ohio, do hereby 

¢ the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the syllabus 

<ts and opinion of said Court, as announced by Mc- 

the ease of the State of Ohio vs. John Shannon, and 

all appear in Vol. 36, Ohio State Reports.—E. L. De- 
preme.Court of Ohio. 2 


iNew Hamesnrre Leacur.—At the annual meeting 
of the Fish and Game League the following officers were 
elected for the current year: President, John B. Clarke; 
Secretary, Chas. L. Richardson; Treasurer, Frederick 
Smyth; Vice-presidents, Marcellus Eldridge, Portsmouth; 
Luther Hayes, Milton; E. B. Hodge, Plymouth; W. A. 
Fletcher, Concord; V. C. Gilman, Nashua; W. H. Shurt- 
leff, Colebrook; John Clement, Troy; Gilbert P. Whitman, 
Manchester; Herbert F. Norris, Manchester; G. V. Picker- 
ing, Laconia. The annual address was delivered by Hon. 
Jos. B. Walker, his subject being ‘‘The Forests of New 
— ” Several essays were read; we print them else- 
where, 
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AN ANGLER’S NOOK. _ "| fautly prospected by parties fishing for dogfish from Queen SPRING BIRDS OF NEBRASKA. 
HE wild woods dusky shadows fling, Se hz to Ol on at the -_ : Puget ae ty h Mand, 
Here bird notes through dim arches ring, he dog-fishermen are the only ones who do or wo ; ea : a i : 
While ok eee cecal to i likely to catch these animals, and they have only found To cing. is an melee list os wens oe 
them in this one locality. So far as can be ascertained, no under my observation while on a tarce mo 


wma of aor anes bright. other place produces them, and did they exist elsewhere, | 2g tour in the vicinity of the Platte River, in Southeastern 
sadiiet ted, a tukecaniet, | they would have probably have been procured ere this. Nebraska, from March 1 to June 1, 1880: ia 

Winehadien tent Hees taebhien flight Their mode of capture is in this wise: The gear for dog- 1. Wood Thrush—Turdus mustelinus Qm.— meen ee ut 

en tatun Gece ddan: fishing is a line or rope resembling the ordinary clothe? line in | the middle of May, frequents thick, wooded streams, where 

; : size, of a mile or more in length, with pieces of cod line at-| it breeds. Nest usually placed in the crotch of a low bush, 


The brown leaves carpet all the ground, tached every two feet, or thereabouts, to which are fastened | although I have often seen it saddled upon a limb of a beech 
By sophyrs stirred, their rustiings sound. codfish hooks. The main line is anchored at both ends, | tree in the Eastern States. It is composed of grass and 
The gray moss hangs from all around, and the fisherman in a large skiff keeps underrunning it, | mud, lined with fine rootlets. Eggs four or five in number, 
Eternal without bud. taking off the dogfish, and rebaiting the hooks. When he has | Of a pale green color. This species is apparently not very 
Of red one sees a ruddy gleam, reached one end, he turns around and underruns to the other. | abundant. NE . ; 
Where swamp-pinks in the sunshine dream, The dogfish, in their endeavors to get loose after being | __2- Catbird—Mimus carolinensis Gr.—Arrives first week in 
Reflected in the rushing stream caught, entangle the line about the stickfish, and the latter | May, breeds in low bushes, in which is built a very rough 
A fire amid the flood. is brought to the surface when the line is lifted. nest, composed of weeds and grass, lined with fine roots and 
There down the dancing waters whirl, All circumstances seem’ to justify the idea or view that | hair. When nesting near a house, bits of cloth and feathers 
Swift o’er the rocks with sudden swirl, the stickfish, having no locomotive functions, are attached | are often used, Eggs dark green. This species is very fond 
Aud Sa ten peel balews they pint to the bottom. The fact that they are only found within a | Of its home or favorite haunts, never straying more than 
A naiad’s ear to charm. very limited area, confirms this belief, for if they were de- | twenty rods the whole summer. To verify this fact, I saw 
Ay! ’tis a sylvan spot so sweet, tached, the strong tides prevailing where they are found, | °0¢ with a white feather in its wing that remained within 
That all the sounds and sights which greet, would necessarily disperse them over a greater space than | Such limits all summer. oe : 
h ith loving feet they are known to occupy. Other circumstances seem to} _8. Brown Thrush—Harporhynchus rufus Cab.—Arrives 
Tee le ote Te erg Het, indicate that the stickfish in its normal state assumes an | #bout the last week in April. Nests in low bushes, brush 
eye eT nena Senne erect or vertical position, and not a horizontal one. For | heaps and upon the ground. Eggs, pale green, dotted with 
"Tis here the angler loves to stand, the dogfish, if the natural position of the polyp were a horizon- | 'eddish-brown spots. 
With watchful eye and steady hand, tal one, would be obliged, in order to entangle the lines about 4. Eastern Bluebird—Sialia sialis Hald.—A common sum- 
Till skill at last brings slow to land it, to swim under and over the stickfish, while if the posi- | ™¢T resident. Saw them lighting upon weeds in a thin 
The monarch of the brook. tion is an erect one, the same effect would be produced by | STOVE of cottonwoods. | ; ; 
In vain the victim strives to hide swimming around it, which is more likely to be done. The} 5- Ruby-crowned Kinglet—Regulus calendula Licht.—A 
In some cool cavern in the tide. large bulbous appearance of one end of the stickfish makes regular migrant. Breeds in high latitudes, and winters on 
See there! his scarlet-spotted side it seem likely that it is imbedded in the bottom, which is | UF southern border. A very fine songster for so small a 
Comes glancing from the nook. always of a sandy nature, and the belief that were it not so bird, uttering a very sweet, plaintive warble at short inter- 
Anon he feels his pulses stir planted it would be of wider distribution, is not at all un- vals the whole day long. . ; 
To hear the woodcock’s startled whir, reasonable. 6. Western House Wren—7 roglodytes domesticus park- 
As feeding in a group of fir Another feature favors this idea. The stick itself is spiral |” Aud,—This species is a shade lighter than its Eastern 
He springs in sudden fright. . in structure, and this characteristic is associated with the | Tepresentative. Its habits are the same, but it can eclipse 
And to the angler wandering here, idea of strength as exemplified in trees growing in exposed | it in its song, which lasts from early morn till eve, and is 
In grottoes where lights green appear, situations, they being of greater spiral construction than | ™uch louder. This bird has a variety of nesting places. I 
There comes the dim, primeval fear those in sheltered localities. Ifthe position of the animal | 00¢¢ hung a coat upon a cherry tree, in one of the pockets 
Of loneliness and night. were horizontal no great strength would be necessary in the | Of Which a nest was placed, and the old bird reared her 
stick, while the reverse would be true were the position an | YOU2g there, seeming well pleased with her novel home. F 
erect one. This matter can only be settled by means of a 7. Long-billed Marsh Wren—Telmaiodytes palustris Cab. 
submarine diver, as the great depth at which this animal is} —Shot one on the Platte in May, where they probably 


obtained—thirty fathoms—precludes any chance of the| breed. i . : : 
matter Sele stodied toma a surface. y , 8. Horned Lark, Shore Lark—Hremophila a Ipestris Boie. 


The sticks which are the stem or base of the’animal, aver- | —Resident and abundant in small, scattering flocks. I saw 
age seven to eight feet in length, and at the thickest point them in company with McCown’s and chestnut-collared 
are much the size of an ordinary black lead pencil; they | buntings. I am positive that they breed here, for I shot a 
taper at both ends, but much more abruptly at one than the | female that contained an egg fully developed. _ 
other, and the smaller end is reduced to an extremely fine| 9 Titlark—Anthus Jludovicianus Licht.—Not uncom- 
needle-like puint. When stripped of their gelatinous or | 02. I saw them neer small pools of water and on fresh- 
viscous covering (the living tissues) they present a white | Plowed land, but never saw more than one at a 7 Thi 
polished surface except that portion to which the butt is at-| 10. Missouri Skylark—Neocorys — Scl.—This 
tached near the large end, which is rough and coarse as con- | 8Pecles arrives from the South eurly in May and breeds near 
trasted with the other portions. After a short time the | the Platte River. They had already paired and begun to 
sticks split or check longitudinally, in the manner of wood, | €4tTy material for a nest by the middle of May. They —t 
and they then present an appearance similar to that of a peeled | VeTy Shy and generally flew up out of range, therefore 
osier or willow wand, hence their local name of “stickfish.” | 00K but a few specimens. I regretted that I was unable to 

The sticks are elastic to a high degree, so much so that — oe oO to study their breeding habits and hear 
the idea has been suggested of using them as tips for fishing | their beautiful song. ean oa : 
rods, but I do not aie if actual cuinaa has been ands _11. Black and White Creeper—Mniotilta varia V.—Ar- 
in this respect. When bent beyond a certain limit they break | TVS about middle of May. ae 
short off and do not splinter as does wood, 12. Orange-crowned Warbler—Helminthophaga celata Bd, 

The sticks are covered with a gelatinous mass from one —A common migrant. Arrives in the last week in April in 
end to the other, which is the animate portion of the polyp, | Company with the Tennessee warbler. ‘The LHelminthophage 
which, being composite in its character, is made up of an | @f the most active of the warbler family, and are always 
immense number. of individuals united in one common | usily engaged collecting the insects which form their prin- 
whole, and resembles in some respects the coral polyp, which | ¢ipal food. This species is easily identified by the concealed 
lives within its limy structure while the stickfish lives on | OT@2se patch on crown. 7 ea 
the outside. In appearance the whole animal resembles to| __ 13. Tennessee Warbler—LHelminthophaga peregrina Cab.— 
some degree the arm of the octopus or squid in color and Habits same as preceding. I think it is more common than 
texture, wanting, of course, the sucking dises of the latter | the orange-crowned warbler. “a Ba 
animal. The thickest part will probably be about one anda} 14. Summer Warbler—Dendreca — wstiva —Very 
quarter inches in diameter, and the larger end is furnished abundant. Breeds as June. I once found a nest of the 
with a large bulb considerably thicker than any other por- | Species made wholly of cotton batting which it had picked 
tion of the polyp, and the appearance of the shape of the | UP 2 the door-yard. ss : all a 
entire animal may be said to resemble av. onion with a long | _ 1- Yellow-rumped Warbler—Dendracau coronata Gr.— 
single stalk. This bulb I take to be imbedded in the ground Very rare in this locality. Only one specimen seen in April, 
for the reasons before assigned. hopping about in low underbrush, and occasionally darting 

When exposed to the air the gelatinous covering shrinks | 40 the ground in pursuit of insects, Its habits here appeared 
rapidly and dries hard, and then resembles dried skin or flesh, | t0, be strictly terrestrial, but in Ohio, early in April, they 

These polyps are to be obtained at any season of the will be found in oak timber, darting about, high up in the 

ear, and procuring them is only a matter of slight expense. | SPS. Late in the fall they are secn feeding upon various 

he places where they are to be had are comprised within a kinds of berries; they occasionally winter in Ohio, where I 
radius of a few miles. Burrard Inlet, the western terminus | Shot one January 12, 1883, tne thermometer standing then 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, lies in lat. 49 N., long. | 2t Zcro. The stomach was filled with berries from the red 
123 W. from Greenwich. The Shetland argus (Astrophyton cedar, and the bird was mS good condition. z : 
scutatum) is sometimes found clinging to this polyp. 16. Maryland Yellowthroat—Geothlypis trichas Cab.— 

The agent of marine and fisheries department of this place | Common. Breeds upon the ground. This species is terres- 
has forwarded some of.these animals to the international ex- boys in its habits, but it is often seen singing from the tops 

ibiti e e or, whe of trees. a asa : 
siren ana Baap ser of a - _ 18. Yellow-breasted Chat—Icteria virens Bd.—This species 

New Wesmuansrer, B. C J. C. Hucues. is easily recognized by its bright yellow throat and breast 
8s See and plain olive green back, wings and tail. One unaccus- 
tomed to its loud, boisterous croakings would not believe 
that so small a bird was capable of making such a noise. 

18. Scarlet Tanager—Pyranga rubra V.—Rather rare. 

19. Bank Swallow—Cotile riparia Boie.—Saw this species 
breeding in colonies in the sand bluffs on Loup River. 

20. Bohemian Waxwing—Ampelis garrulus L.—A com- 
mon winter visitant, arriving iv large flocks from the north. 
It is easily identified by the chestnut-colored patch on under- 
tail coverts. Breeds in the far north. 

21. Townsend’s Fly-catching Thrush—Myiadestes towns- 
endi Cab.—A fine specimen of this species was sent me in 
the flesh, Feb. 9, 1880, by my friend, Frank W. Powell. It 
was taken on Wood River. I think its occurrence purely 
accidental and know of no other record of its occurrence in 
Nebraska. This bird is said to be one of the most beautiful 
songster in the United States, and excels the mocking-bird 
in the sweetness of its notes, It is found throughout the 
Rocky Mountain range in the vicinity of juniper and cedar 
trees, as they feed largely upon the berries. They are also 
expert fly-catchers. But little is known of its breeding 
habits. 

22. Bell’s Vireo— Vireo belli Aud.—This is the commonest 
species of the family in this locality, and in fact it was the 
only one I observed. But there are several others found 
here which I did not notice. . 

23. Great Northern Shrike—Zanius borealis, V.—Not un- 
common in winter. I saw them perched upon weeds watch- 
-ing for mice, which they pounce upon like a hawk aud carry 
foff in the bill. They often impale them upon thorn trees 
whence the name butcher bird. 





























































As toiling pilgrims lift their eyes 
‘To where tail Mecca’s towers arise; 
Or seamen whom the tempest tries 
Sigh for a South Sea isle— 
So memory paints the place he craves, 
As life’s long busy cares he braves, 
And deeply in his mind engraves 
His shrine with magic style. ca ¥. ¥. 


Blatuyal Histary. 


NOTES ON THE STICKFISH. 
Verrilia Blakei, Stearns. 
Ts history of the discovery of this singular polyp is this: 
As early as 1868, or at latest 1869, a Portuguese fisher- 
man, by name Josepht Silvia, wo was at that time engaged 
in fishing for dogfish at Burrard Inlet, British Columbia, 
and the neighboring waters, brought some of the sticks to 
the saw-mills at Burrard Inlet as a curiosity. Being a new 
thing they attracted considerable attention, but as there was 
no one there resident of a very scientific turn of mind, no 
special means were taken to have them identified, and it was 
a matter of doubt as to whether they belonged to the animal 
or eae kingdom. 

Although living at Burrard Inlet at that time, and seeing 
the first specimens brought there, I did not take any 
measures for their identification, as at that time I was not 
in communication with any scientific institution or natural 
history periodical. 

Some time subsequently, Mr. George Dietz, the resident 
partner of the firm of Moody, Dietz & Nelson, mill owners 
at Burrard Inlet, sent some of the “‘sticks” to Mr. F. G. 
Claudetz, the chief assayer of the Government assay office, 
at New Westminster, a chemist of more than ordinary 
ability, who pronounced them to be largely composed of 
phosphate of lime. This set at rest the question as to which 
kingdom they belonged, and shortly afterward Mr. Dietz 
sent some of the ‘“‘sticks” to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at San Francisco, California, which led to their 
being placed before scientists in various parts of the world. 
There was some difference of opinion as to what they really 
were, some supposing them to be 2 species of gigantic sea 
pen, while many disciples of Darwin thought the connecting 
link between the animal and vegetable kingdom was at last 
obtained. Numerous inquires were made from various 
places for information respecting them, and requests made 
for specimens. .Many specimens of the compiete animal 
were sent to various scientific establishments, put up in dif- 
ferent arsenical, alcoholic, and othcr preparations, but none 
of these, I believe, reached their destination in good order, 
the happy medium for strength of the preparations not being 
arrived at, and in consequence some specimens in stron 
preparations were dissolved, while other weaker ones di 
not succeed in preserving the tissues. A Captain Lawson, 
of the United States Coast Survey Service, then stationed 
on Puget Sound, Washington Territory, applied to me 
through a friend of-his and mine in Victoria, to obtain 
specimens, have them put up in a tin tube, and the tube then 
filled with glycerine, which he was of the opinion would 
answer the purpose of preserving them for transmission to 
California. 

I caused the specimens asked for, some five or six in num- 
ber, if I recollect rightly, to be put up in the tube, and 
eighteen pounds of glycerine was nenne to fill up the 
a space; the tube was then sealed up, and forwarded 
to Capt. Lawson, and was by him sent to some scientist for 
identification. Iwas afterwards informed that the speci- 
mens arrived in perfect order, were classified, and. received 
the present double name in honor of Prof. Verrill, of Yale 
College, and Dr. Blake, of San Francisco. As notes were 
not made at the time, dates, of course, must be approximate 
only, but they are as accurate as a person can reasonably be 
supposed to give after such a lapse of time as fourteen or 
fifteen years. 

Now, as regards the animal or animals, so to speak, with 
out going into a scientific description, which I confess I am 
unable to do, perhaps a few remarks concerning them may 
be of interest in connection with the foregoing statement. 

They are caught only at Burrard Inlet and vicinity, as far 
8 1s at present known, although the entire coast has been 

















LARGE LEATHER-BAck TURTLE.—We are indebted to Dr. 
H. C. Yarrow, of the National Museum, for the following: 
Guaymas, Mexico, April 13, 1883.—S. F. Baird, Esq., 
Smithsonian Institution: Dear Sir—On the 11thinst. there 
was caught in this harbor one of the largest leather-back 
turtles (Dermatochelys coriacea) I have ever seen. I tried to 
purchase it, so as te present it to the Institution, but the 
fishermen asked so much for it that I had to abandon the 
idea, but nevertheless took its measurements and weight. 
This species is not known on this part of the Gulf, and, in 
fact, has never been seen near nor within 100 miles of 
Guaymas by any of the fishermen or captains of the coasting 
schooners. There has been‘one or two caught at Altata, a 
small port down the coast, but they were quite small, not 
weighing over 150 pounds; but this one is the largest ever 
seen in the Gulf, and probably only the third specimen ever 
seen in these waters. As he is still alive, the parties that 
bought him intend sending him to San Francisco by next 
steamer, and you may again hearof him from there. I here 
give you his measurements while alive, so you can better 
judge of his size: Length, 8 ft. 2in.; height, 3 ft. 14 in ; 
width, 4 ft. 2 in. ; circumference, 8 ft. 11 in.; circumference 
of head, 2 ft. 4 in.; circumference of tail, 2 ft. 1 in.; length 
of neck, 3 ft, 4 in. ; length of tail, 2 ft. 9 in.; length of fore 
fins, 3 ft. 10in.; length of hind fins, 2 ft. 4in.; width of 
fore fins, 1 ft. 4in.; width of hind fins, 1 ft.2ir. It isa 
male turtle; weight, 1,102 pounds. I only regret that my 
means would not allow me to purchase him for the Iustitu- 
tion, for I am sure it would have been a specimen worth 
having.—H. F. ENERIc. 
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24. White-rumped Shrike—Zanius ludovicianus, var. 
excubitoroides (Sw.) Coues.—This species breeds in Dakota 
and probably in Nebraska. . 

25. American Goldfinch—Astragalinus tristis Cal).—Resi- 
dent. Breeds in June and July. Seen in small, scattering 
flocks in winter, feeding upon seeds and buds. 

26. Snow Bunting—Plectrophancs nivalis (L.) Meyer.—A 
regular winter visitant. Arrives from the north in large, 
roving flocks in company with Lapland longspur. 

27. Lapland Longspur—Centrophanes lapponicus (L.) Kaup. 
A regular migrant. Saw thousands in cornfields in April. 
None seen after May 15. 

28. Chestnut-collared Longspur—Centrophanes ornatus 
Cab.—Arrives from the south in large flocks, scattering 
over the eutire country. They are the most restless and the 
most difficult birds to shoot I ever saw. No sooner do they 
alight upon the ground than they are up and off, flying in a 
zig-zag manner, uttering a sharp squeaking note. shot 
nearly all of my specimens on the wing, it being almost im- 
possible to see them on the ground. Nearly all the birds 
taken were moulting about the head and neck. They ar- 
rived from the south during the first week in April. 

29. McCown’s Longspur—Rhynchophanes maccownt, Bd. 
—Common migrant. Saw them in fullsong in May. The 
best way to shoot these birds is to watch them at the river. 
Hundreds of them come off the prairie every day to drink 
and bathe, so that I killed twenty-two of them at a single 
discharge with 4 oz. dust shot. They are very pugnacious 
little fellows, fighting among themselves like our English 
sparrows (P. domesticus), Ihave often seen them chasing 
the horned lark. 

30. Baird’s Sparrow—Passerculus bairdi (Aud.) Coues.— 
A regular migrant. But one specimen was taken, late in 
May. It may be more abundant in June, like C. bicolor, 
which is rare in May, but common in June. This species 
breeds in Dakota and probaly in Nebraska. 

31. Savanna Sparrow—Passerculus sandwichensis Ridg.— 
Arrives the last week in March, and are quite abundant dur- 
ing migration. The first specimen I shot I took for P. bairdi, 
but on comparing the two species I found differences. JP. 
bairdé is a trifle larger and is stouter built; the plumage is 
lighter. They are hard to distinguish at a distance. 

82. Baywing Bunting—Poecetes gramineus Bd.—Breeds 
upon the ground. Arrives early in May. Abundant. 

33. Yellow-wing Sparrow—Coturniculus passerinus Bp.— 
Abundant everywhere in open prairies, and is a great singer 
in its humble way. Its song sounds more like the squeaking 
of some grasshopper than that of a bird. It flies but a short 
distance, when it plunges or tumbles headlong intothe grass 
as if it was shot. 

34. Leconte’s Sparrow—Coturniculus lecontei Aud.—Le- 
conte’s sparrow is apparently rare in this locality. But two 
specimens were taken in May. Its manners are the same as 
those of the preceding; flight rather feeble, flying but ashort 
distance, when it drops into the grass like a stone. 
they breed here. I saw one, which I shot, hopping about in 
some bushes near the river. The second was shot as he 
topped the grass. 

35. Lincoln’s Sparrow—Melospiza lincolni Aud.—A_ com- 
mon migrant, known by its streaked breast and absence of 
the dark center spot. 






















































































































migrant from the north ; saw them only along wooded streams. 

87. Oregon Snowhird—Junco hyemalis oregonus (Towns.) 
Cs.—Not so common as preceding; easily distinguished 
from foregoing by the chestnut patch on back and tinged 
on sides with pink. 

38. Clay-colored Sparrow—<Spizella pallida (Sw.) Bp.—An 
abundant migrant, breeding in Dakota. 

89. White-crowned Sparrow — Zonotrichia leucophrys 
(Forst.) Sw.—A regular migrant. But few were seen, as 
this species do not tarry long before leaving for their north- 
ern breeding place; arrives from the south in May. 

40. Lark Finch—Chondestes grammica (Say.) Bp.—Abun- 
dant; breeds. This species is easily identified by their long 
tail, two outer feathers of which are white, which show 
very distinctly when the birds are on the wing. In Dr. J. 
M. Wheaton’s ‘‘Birds of Ohio,” he says: ‘This species is 
unknown in Northern Ohio.” I saw a pair here (in Ohio) 
June 25, 188:, dusting themselves in the road. A nest was 
found within one and a half miles of Lake Erie, in 1880, by 
a young oologist. Ialso obtained two specimens in the 
flesh from W. H. Collins, a taxidermist, of Detroit, Mich., 
who says that they are not uncommon in that vicinity. 

41. Lark Bunting—Calamospiza bicolor (Towns.) Bp.— 
This species arrives the last week in May, and is very wary 
and difficult to shoot. The male arrives in advance of the 
female. Nidification commences in June, and the nest is 
placed upon the ground. The eggs plain green. I was un- 
able to remain to study their habits, which somewhat resem- 
ble those of the bobolink. 

42. Black-throated Bunting—Sjiza americana Gm.— 
I met this species on the lowlands of the Loup River only, 
where they breed. They were very abundant here, singing 
upon every weed. 

43. Common Towhee, Chewink—Pipilo erythrophthalmus 
V.—Not uncommon; frequents thick underbrush, breeding 
in brush heaps and upon the ground. 

44, Arctic Towhee — Pipilo maculatus arcticus (Sw.) 
Coues.—In company with preceding. Identified by con- 
spicuous white lines lengthwise of back. 

45. Bobelink — Dolichonyx oryzivorus Sw.—Abundant, 
Breeds upon ground in high grass. 

46. Cowbird—Molothrus ater Gray.—Common. Deposits 
its eggs in the nest of other birds smaller than itself, ex- 
cept the chewink. The yellowbird (C. tristis) completely 
outgenerals this bird by building a nest directly over its 
eggs, forming a double nest, or a nest in a nest. One of this 
description is in the Kirtland Museum, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
| 47. Redwing Blackbird —Ageleus pheniceus V.—Arrives 

4 early in April in company with yellowheads. Breeds. 
48. Yellow-headed Blackbird Xanthocephalus icteroce- 
; phalus Bd. Abundant; breeds. A very beautiful bird with 
i bright yellow head. Females are smaller, no larger than 9 
cowbird, and are plain brown, and are called buffalo birds 
by the residents, as they are often seen around cattle. 

49. Meadow Lark—Sturnella magna neglecta Ridg.— 
Abundant; breeds. Song different from Eastern represen- 
tative; notso harsh, more of a warble and very pleasing to 
the ear. Plumage has a pale, faded appearance. 

50. Baltimore Oriole—Jcterus galbula Coues. —Abundant. 
Breeds in the tall cottonwood; nest suspended from an 
outer branch. * 5 

51. Rusty Grackle—Scvolecophagus ferrugineus (Gm.) Sw. 
—A common migrant. Does not tarry long before leaving 
for its northern breeding place; arrives in small fiocks in 
April. [v0 BE CONTINUED. | 
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36. Common Snowbird—Junco hyemalis Scl.—A regular 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


RATTLESNAKES. 


BY OTTO LUGGER. 
[Read before the Maryland Academy of Sciences, April 2, 1883.] 


Con ESR reptiles are found only in North and South 
America. Lake Champlain is about the most north- 
ern point in the eastern part of the United States where they 
have been found, while in the western part of the continent 
they live as far north as the British possessions, on both 
sides of the Rocky Mountains. They cannot exist in places 
where Indian corn will not thrive well. In the beginning 
of the century they were so very numerous that two men, 
who regularly hunted the rattlesnakes for their once highly 
valued fat, killed in three days 1,104 specimens. With the 
advancing civilization, or, rather, with the increase in the 
number of hogs, these snakes were soon exterminated in 
most places. 

“Upward of eighteen species, not counting Ancistrodon, 
are described as inhabitants of the United States, nearly all 
of which occur in the West and Southwest. Our rattle- 
snakes fall in two genera— Crotalus and Caudisonia—readily 
distinguished by the scutellation of the head. In the former 
the top of the head is covered with a large number of small 
asymmetrical scales like those on the body; in the latter the 
same region is shielded by a definite small number of large 
flat plates symmetrically disposed. The Maryland rattle- 
snake is a widely-dispersed species of Eastern North Am- 
erica, the only other species of the same portion of the con- 
tinent being the diamond rattlesnake, of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States. The best-known species of the genus Caw- 
disonia is the common massassauga of the interior States and 
of the plains. Texas, New Mexico and Arizona furnish the 
largest number of species. 

“The ascribed characters of our rattlesnake are found not 
to hold good when sufficient series are examined. Certain 
ascribed features of coloration are altogether uncertain, as 
specimens vary interminably in the distinctness of the dor- 
sal blotches and in the details of the markings. This ap- 
pears to be due in part to age, as the smaller snakes are 
usually the most boldly blotched, while on some of the 
largest the marking are nearly obsolete. The distinctness of 
the pattern of coloration also depends somewhat upon season, 
the markings being clearest just after the shedding of the 
skin. But whatever the markings, the general color of the 
snake always corresponds with the general color of the sur- 
soundings. Snakes from the red sandstones of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains possess that color; those from Oakiand 
and vicinity are grayer, and one snake, found upon white 
sand near Craneberry Summit, was called in that delightful 
village ‘the great Albino snake of the mountains.’ 

“The average length of our rattlesnake is less than three 
feet, and the caliber of the body, even in the largest examples, 
is relatively inferior to that of the several Western and 
Scuthern species. As in the case of other species, there is a 
regular annual, or, perbaps, 1s in some other ophidians and 
as in saurians, a more frequent casting of the skin. During 
the moult they are reported to be specially venomous, but 
probably upon no other foundation than that at this time 
their sluggishness results in the accumuhtion of a large 
supply of the poisonous fluid. 

“The rattle is evidently a modification of the upper skin, 
and is very likely nothing but a row of transformed scales. 
But nothing 1s really known about this matter. How the 
rattles are formed and how they grow is a mystery. Some 
have asserted that these rattles were a continuation of the 
vertebra of the tail. Rattlesnakes that have been kept for 
many years in captivity showed an increase in size, sloughed 
frequently, but never produced an additional button to the 
rattle, which proves the fallacy of the’ generally-entertained 
idea that the snake, with every new moult, added one more 
button. The snake does not possess any rattle at all until it 
is several years old, and fifteen or eighteen jointed rattles are 
about as many as have ever been found. Rattles that contain 
more are, upon closer examination, usually found to be 
clever combinations of two to more tail ornaments. The 
number of rattles, though, of course, increasing with age, is 
not an infallible clue to the age of a specimen. it is far 
from proven that the annual increase by one is regular. On 
the contrary, the growth of the organ must depend largely, 
as in all parallel cases, upon the vigor of the reptile, which 
is not the same at all periods of life, granting even a contin- 
uous state of perfect health. The purpose subserved in the 
economy of the snake by this singular organ has been the 
subject of much speculation and discussion. It is difficult 
to perecive of what use the rattle can be, either in procuring 
prey or avoiding enemies. Wedo not know that it comes 
into play at all in the pursuit of prey, while the actual 
result of its use as a menace in self-defense is the re- 
verse of beneficial to the serpent, since the sound serves 
to direct and provoke attack from all enemies which the 
animal has good reason to fear. The theory that the rattle 
is a part of the serpent’s means of terrifying its intended 
victim, used as an adjunct of other supposed powers of fas- 
cination, may be safely held in check until it is proven that 
this peculiar influence is ever exerted to the extent of pre- 
venting its prey frem seeking safety in flight. The notion 
that the rattle is intended to serve as a warning, and thus 
offset the venomous nature and highly dangerous powers of 
the serpent, is contrary to all analogy; since animals are en- 
dowed with attributes for their own good, irrespective of 
the result upon others, and would require a faith in the in- 
tervention, for the benefit of the dominant species of the 
mammalia, of special Providence—a belief now held by few 
thoughtful persons. It has been suggested that the rattle 
may be used to call the sexes together, and thus serve a use- 
ful purpose in the perpetuation of the species—an hypothesis 
less untenable than some of the others which have been ad- 
vanced. Another supposition, made irrespective of ‘final 
causes,’ is that the rattle has resulted, in the course of time, 
from the continual agitation of the caudal extremity of these 
highly nervous and irritable creatures, and that it has no 
function. This seems not unreasonable, although in view 
of the fact that rattlesnakes alone, of the many equally or 
more venomous reptiles, have such uppendage, but it is not 
entirely satisfactory. One thorotighly established fact con- 
cerning the rattle is that its practical operation is injurious 
to its possessor by provoking attack from those who can 
cope with it successfully. It may be suggested that, inas- 
much as to an unpracticed ear the rattle of this snake can- 
not be distinguished from the crepidation of some large 
grasshoppers, it may serve the purpose of attracting within 
reach of the fangs of the snake the many birds who greedily 
devour these insects. But even this would be of very little 
benefit to his snakeship, since it is nocturnal in its habits. 
The rattle has been heard at times when no apparent cause 
of irritation to the snake existed, and a case has been re- 
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potted in which a biped was drawn within reach of a rattler, 


thinking it a grasshopper. 

‘Rattlesnakes prefer localities where rocky and sunn 
ridges and mounds abound, surrounded by valleys full 
of springs and creeks, meadows, etc., and which are 
overgrown by low bushes and herbs. Being very much 
affected by the temperature, the snakes change their resting 
place during the day almost every hour. If the morning ig 
clear and warm, the snake bathes itself in the dew, and 
afterwards selects a quiet place in a smooth road, or upon q 
flat stone, to sun and dry itself; later, toward noon, the 
snake frequents dry and shady places that are not too far 
from asunny spot. If no dew fell during several nights, 
the snake moves toward the banks of creeks or brinks of 
springs, but never enters the water itself, except when 
chasing its prey during the night. Rain is very unpleasant 
to these nervous reptiles, and makes them very sluggish, 
Their favorite dwelling places are different, according to 
localities. In unfrequented places they live socially in so- 
called rattlesnake dens; in populated places the solitary 
snake finds a shelter under rocks, in hollow logs, in holes 
made by other animals, like that of the ground-squirrel, 
While collecting along the bases of the banks and bluffs of 
the Mississippi River, in Illinois, I saw frequently the heads 
of rattlesnakes sticking out of the enlarged holes of the cliff 
swallows, whose nests afforded them a snug and safe retreat, 
Near the farm-houses they are found seldom in lurge num- 
bers, excepting during their love season; here they live in 
cracks of rocks, in old stone walls and under out-houses, in 
hollow trees and under flat stones, in wood-jiles, under 
dwelling-houses, in rat-holes, and sometimes under the bed 
itself, as I had the pleasure of finding out once in Michigan, 
Quite soothing to the feelings and conducive to sound 
sleep. 

“Most observers describe the rattlesnake as a slow, slug- 
gish and awkward animal, and Monsieur Beauvois even de- 
clares that few snakes were as good-hearted as it. It is very 
true that the rattlesnake never attacks animals, if not want- 
ing them as food; the snake never bites unless disturbed 
and scared, and always rattles before biting. But this is 
only true of the snake as seen by day, when in a dormant 
condition. After dark, when fully awake and intent upon 
catching food, it is an entirely different being. Rapidly 
moving without so much bending as other snakes, astonish- 
ing long distances are passed over in a short time; when 
chasing a bird the velocity becomes simply wonderful; and 
living mainly upon mice, ground-squirrels and birds, the 
snake stands in good need of such swiftness. In chasing its 
prey even rivers are quickly crossed, the snake inflating 
itself for this purpose, and thus floats like air-bubbles. 
Frogs form a staple food. The smaller animals are usually 
not bitten, but are swallowed in a similar way as by other 
snakes. After a meal the resting place of a rattlesnake is 
distinguished by a beastly odor. 

“The mating season commences as soon as spring really 
opens with steady, warm days, The snakes have now, after 
their moult, fresh and brightly-colored skins. Males and 
females collect on sandy, level spots, usually near water, on 
moonlight nights, and form, often as many as twenty and 
thirty together, a gordian knot of hideous appearance. The 
heads stick from this twisting and rolling mass in all direc- 
tions, with open mouths, glaring eyes, and hissing and 
rattling. In this position the snakes remain for several days. 
The eggs are laid during the month of August, and the 
young snakes leave them a few minutes later, not requiring 
any more care from their mother. Mr. Geycr, who had the 
opportunity to see the operation, relates the following: 
‘During the month of August, when approaching a deserted 
Mormon dwelling in Missouri, I saw an old rattlesnake 
crawling near the entrance of the cabin, and upon my ap- 
proach it slowly crawled under the log forming the door- 
step. Rolling the log away, I found about forty eggs, most 
of them hatched, some hatching, and several young snakes. 
The eggs were the size of small pigeon eggs, and were of 
pale color. Even the very small snakes are ready to strike 
and bite.’ If the story is true that rattlesnakes protect their 
young by swallowing them in case of danger, the mother- 
snake lost here an excellent chance to show the modus oper- 
andi.’ Having once observed in Michigan the procedure of 
egg-laying myself, [can add this: The snake is stretched 
out at full length, with an erect or slightly bent tail. Egg 
after egg is squeezed out through the oval opening into 
whichthe two oviducts end, and the eggs doubtless are 
laid alternately from them. At first the body is uniformly 
swollen. After laying the first egg a second can be seen 
moving, the body contracting behind it to push it along. 
A few minutes’ rest follows the deposit of eachegg. During 
this time the snake seems to be much less irritable than 
usual, The moment an egg has been laid the active young 
snake in it stretches itself and forces itself through the thin 
egg-shell. A small yolk-bag still adheres to the body, which 
is, however, soon ruptured by the crawling of the young 
snake, which from the very moment of seeing light is per- 
fectly able and willing to take care of itself. There seems 
to be no love lost between parent and young. The size of 
the young snake is about twenty-seven centimetres. Head, 
scales, teeth and fangs are fully developed, but no rattle; 
the skin, which is shed a few hours after birth, is very thin 
and transparent, and it seems that the first action of their 
existence is to undergo a moult. Dr. Kinner, of St. Louis, 
in killing a rattlesnake full of eggs, which were nearly 
mature, opened one of them and found quite a lively young 
snake in it. Killing it, he ran a needle in the poison gland, 
and with it he pricked a young sparrow; the bird showed 
symptoms of the poison at once, proving that these young 
snakes were already able to poison their prey. The Indians 
possess several remedies against the bite of the rattlesnake, 
but it is more than doubtful whether the plants used serve 
any other purpose than moderating the local inflammation. 
The roots of Aristolochia serpentaria, Prenanthes serpenta- 
ria, Echinacia purpurea, Scrotina y angustifolia and Eryn 
gium aquaticum are dried, and, if to be used, are chewed 
end applied. ; 

‘The principal enemies of the rattlesnake, besides man, 
are wild hogs, peccaries and deer. The latter kill the ser- 
pent when coiled by striking with the hoofs; the former 
attack it successfully with hoofs and teeth, and in some 
Western regions derive no small part of their subsistence 
from this source. The popular belief that the venom of the 
rattlesnake is innocuous to kogs is merely a partial state- 
ment of the fact that the fluid usually fails to enter the cir- 
culation through the layer of adipose tissue with which 
these animals are commonly covered. The venom is con- 
ceded to be innocuous when introduced to the stomach, and 
the flesh of the rattlesnake is as edible as that of oth er ser- 
pents. The fatality of the rattlesnake’s bite is by no means 
the constant element generally supposed, but the result may 
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yary from the slightest amount of poisoning to one fatal. 
This depends altogether upon the amount of venom absorbed 
jn the system and the rapidity of its diffusion through the 
circulation—matters which turn upon the amount of venom 
jn store at the moment of striking, the vigor of the animal 
at the time, the penetration of the tooth, the part of the 
pody struck, and finally the state of health of the person 
attacked. No positive specific antidote isknown. Surgical 
meaus of preventing dispersion of the poison through the 
system, and alcoholic stimulation to the highest pitch, are 
the usual resorts. 

“While the venomous properties of these reptiles, not 
easily overrated, should suffice to insure due caution in cap- 
turing or killing them, it is as well to remember that the 
utmost range of a rattlesnake’s blow is less than its own 
length. They may readily be captured alive by pinning 
down the neck with a forked stick, and may be handled with 
impunity, when not too large and powerful, if seized im- 
mediately behind the head. In case of a strong snake, how- 
ever, the power of constriction is sufficient to paralyze the 
muscles of both arms, as in the case of a person who had 
seized two of these reptiles at the back of the neck. He had 
to be relieved by a bystander, A method employed in the 
South to capture the diamond rattlesnake is, perhaps, worthy 
of mention. A silk handkerchief is fastened to the end of 
a pole, which is held toward the reptile, which strikes 
fiercely at it. The fangs and teeth become engaged in the 
fibre of the silk,and a dexterous movement of the stick readily 
pulls out the fangs, and the reptile can be approached with 
safety. 

“There seems to be a special and peculiar enmity existing 
between the rattlesnake and copperhead and the blacksnake 
and kingsnake, these two latter species waging a constant war 
fare against the former, and invariably conquering. After 
the conflict the vanquished is eaten by the victors. In one 
case a large blacksnake had seized a diamond rattlesnake, 
and entwined two or more folds behind his head, and several 
six or eight inches further back, then by muscular effort had 
torn the body. It is a well-known fact that both rattlesnakes 
and copperheads will endeavor to get away from the king- 
snake, and in the South this beautiful and harmless species 
is protected in view of this fact. 

“The peculiar life relations of the prairie dog, burrowing 
owl and the rattlesnake, are well known. When competent 
ovservers, familiar with the animals, disagree, as they have, 
respecting the kind and degree of relation between them, 
we need not be surprised at conflict of opinion in the books 
of naturalists who never saw either of them alive. No little 
bosh is in type respecting the harmonious and confidential 
relations imagined to subsist between the trio, which, like 
the Happy Family of Barnum, lead Utopian existences. 
According to nursery tales, in this underground elysium the 
snakes give their rattles to the puppies to play with, the old 
dogs cuddle the owlets, and farm out their own litters to the 
grave and careful birds. When an owl and a dog come 
home, paw-in-wing, they are often mistaken by their re- 
spective progeny; the little dogs nosing. the owls in search 
of the maternal font, and the old dogs left to wonder why 
the baby owls will not nurse. It is a pity to spoil a good 
story for the sake of a few facts, but as the case stands it 
would be well for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals to take it up. First, as to the reptiles, it may be 
observed that they are, like other rattlesnakes, dangerous, 
venomous creatures. They have no business in the bur- 
rows, and are after no good when they do enter. They 
wriggle into the holes, partly because there is no other place 
for them to crawl into on the bare, flat plain, ‘-—_ in 
search of owl’s eggs, owlets and puppies to eat. Next, the 
owls themselves are simply attracted to the villages of 
prairie dogs as thé most conveniert places for shelter and 
nidification, where they find eligible, ready-made burrows, 
and are spared the trouble of digging for themselves. Com- 
munity of interest makes them gregarious to an extent un- 
known among rapacious birds, while the exigencies of life 
on the plains cast their lot with the rodents. That the owls 
live at ease in the settlements and on familiar terms with 
their four-footed friends is an undoubted fact; but that they 
inhabit the same burrows or have any intimate domestic re- 
lations is quite another thing. It is no proof that the quad- 
ruped and the birds live together that they are often seen to 
scuttle at each other’s heels into the same hole when alarmed; 
for in such a case the two simply seek the nearest shelter, 
independently of each other. The probability is that young 
dogs often furnish a meal to the owls, and that in return 
both and the owl’s eggs are eaten by the snakes.” 

After the reading of the paper, Dr. Christopher Johnston 
showed by blackboard diagrams the peculiar formation, etc., 
of the fang of the rattlesnake, 


AMERICAN TAXIDERMISTS’ EXHIBITION 


fk annual exhibition of this society, now being held at 
Lyric Hall, Sixth avenue, between Forty-first and 
Forty-seconds streets, is well worth a visit. There is much 
to be seen there that is interesting and beautiful, and yet it 
must be confessed that as an exhibition of the taxidermal art 
it is something of a disappointment. The visitor enters the 
hall, expecting to find all the work of a very high order of 
merit, and instead of this he sees amid much that is good, a 
great deal that is commonplace, and more or less that is pos- 
itively bad, and unworthy of a boy who has not yet mounted 
a hundred specimens. On the other hand there are a great 
number of pieces, which, while they are like nothing in nature, 
are still extremely beautiful, and which show how the skins 
or horns or heads or hoofs of birds and beasts may be turned 
into most attractive ornaments for the parlor, the dining- 
room, or the boudoir. It is in this respect that the present 
exhibition deserves high praise, and is most successful. 


The society this year exhibits with many excellent pro- 
ductions, much that is really very wretched. It could 
scarcely be otherwise, for all that is sent in for exhibition 
must be accepted, or else jealousies and heartburnings would 
arise, and the exhibitors whose pieces were rejected would 
feel that they had been badly treated by the society. We 
may first refer to the heads of the ruminants, which are 
hung high up on the walls of the hall. No. 705 is an ex- 
cellently mounted head of a Virginia deer, not looking for- 
ward after the ordinary method, but somewhat turned to 
the right. The pose is a graceful one, and the work ve 
creditable. Passing by the door of the side room, a beauti- 
ful caribou head looks down from the wall, and ahove it to 
the left is a moose head, which isa real triumph. On the 
other side of the caribou, and above it, is an elk head, with 
the horns in the velvet, which looks like nothing in the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth. The same is 
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true of the elk head and the mule deer head on the other 
side of the stage. They are. hopelessly bad, and the men 
who put them up had never seen the animalsin life. If they 
had they could never have distributed their stuffing about the 
skulls as has been done, making the head so wide across 
the eyes and bringing them down to a gimlet point on the 
nose. Only two or three antelope heads are seen on the 
walls, and they are neither very good nor very bad. There 
is a capital mountain sheep’s head and a good Virginia 
deer’s head to the right of the stage. 

On the stage at the rear of the hall, stand male, female 
and young moose, anda bighorn. The latter is excellent, 
and so is the young moose, but the same cannot be said of 
the adults. They are stiff, and their necks are not thick 
enough, and are too long. In the center of the room is a 
young elephant, a most excellent piece of work. A piece 
called Tartar hunter attacked by tigers, is very striking, and 
the horse extremely lifelike. The hunter has captured the 
tiger’s cubs, and as he is riding away, the old ones have 
sprung upon his horse. One of them he has shot, and at the 
other he is striking with adagger* The conception, though 
not a new one, is well executed, the only weak point being 
the man. In the front of the hallis a spirited group; two 
lions fighting over an antelope which one of them has killed. 

There are three groups on exhibitiov representing dogs 
pointing birds, and we wish that we could say that any one 
of them is thoroughly good. A white, with a little red, 
setter, standing a bevy of quail, is on the right of the door 
as we enter. The background and all the accessories are 
excellent, but the dog looks like no setter that we have ever 
seen. He is long and thin, and bas a very small head, a 
minute head in fact. Evidently the skin has been very 
much stretched. The head is very fair, but the rest of 
the body is all out of proportion to it. Not far from 
this, but across the aisle, is another dog, this one a brown 
and white pointer, standing a pair of ruffed grouse. The 
case, the ground and the birds are even better than with the 
setter. The dog’s head, neck, legs and tail are extremely 
lifelike, but the body is not good. It is round and without 
shape; the body of a dog, in fact, which is so fat that not a 
bone is visible. The flanks are not drawn in, not a rib nor 
a vertebral spine can be seen. A dog shaped like this could 
not and would not hunt an hour. Just in front of a window 
is a black and white pointer on quail. There is no back- 
ground, and owing to its being directly against the light it 
cannot be well seen, but it is the best stuffed dog on exhibi- 
tion. The attitude is not nearly so well chosen as that of 
the other pointer, but it is all over a dog, and were it as 
well shown as the other two it would far surpass them. 

The group of smaller animals and birds are of all grades 
of excellence, from perfect to absurd. Two of the most 
strikingly beautiful are a group of duck bills (Ornithor- 
hynchus), and one of terrapins In these the water is repre- 
sented by glass, and the whole work is done so perfectly 
that nothing is left to the imagination. 

Among the bad groups, bad in taste and execution, are a 
group of blue-winged teal, and one of herring, gulls and 
terns. Near the windows, Wallace has a remarkably fine 
series of owls, a handsome pair of black-backed gulls, and 
a good group of English pheasants. Some beautifull 
stuffed herons (Nos. 141-2) are deserving of a close exami- 
nation. Near the brown pointer and partridges, is a prett 
group of game birds, ruffed and pinnated grouse, and wood- 
cock and snipe, very nicely done, though the association is, 
of course, utterly unnatural. There is also near here a 
beautiful group of woodcock and young. A number of din- 
ing-room pieces—ducks hanging on shields or panels—are 
to be seen, some of them very good, others only passable. A 
canvas-back and an old squaw on the south wall are by 
no means satisfactory, while some beautiful harlequins on 
the north wall are excellent. There area great many stuffed 
single birds and animals. Most of the latter are very gvod, 
and so are some of the birds, but judging from the char- 
acter of the work, we should imagine that most of the taxi- 
dermists had never seen a grouse or a quail alive. These 
stuffed grouse are pretty and graceful, and their feathers 
are beautifully smooth, only—none of them are shaped like 
grouse. 

It is impossible to speak of all the pretty things thai are 
here in the way of decorative taxidermy. On the north wall 
near the window, and opposite it on the south, are a vast 
number of beautiful and tasteful objects. There are some 
beautiful peacock and owl screens, and some charming 
effects are arrived at by putting half a bird against an appro- 
priate background in a frame. Thus a little white heron 
stands against a dark blue plush or a black velvet, a wood- 
duck against a light background, a green trogon against 
white, and a northern hare in winter dress against black, a 
shoveller and a cock of the rock against blue and white 
respectively. Then there are all sorts of queer and fanci- 
ful devices, in which owls are brought into play, many 
of them ingenious and some very pretty. Oneof the most 
spirited small things on exhibition is a dying little white 
heron, pierced by a golden arrow. 

A noticeable feature of this exhibition is the plaster casts 
of fishes and reptiles, of which there are quite a number, all 
very fine. The society has also secured the loan of the work- 
ing models of a number of Mr. Kemys’s groups of animals, 
and these make a fine show. 

Enough has been said to show that there is a great deal to 
be seen at the present exhibition, which we presume will be 
a financial success. 


“NEvER Too OLp To LEARN.”—I have seen snow bunt- 
ings since boyhood (and that is not a few years), but never 
until the 23d ult. saw them alight in a tree, and now “Flick 
Flick” and ‘‘Awahsoose” say that ‘‘it is not uncommon for 
them to do so.” Ihave also been informed by Mr. J. H. 
Langille that he has often seen them alight on trees, but I 
think he still has doubts of the horned lark doing so. I said 
in my last that I did not doubt that ‘“Taxidermist” saw them 
in a tree, but when I see them do it 1 shall probably be 
just as much surprised as | was when the snow bunting did 
it. In the article ‘‘Some Southern California Birds,” in 
your last issue, the last <r in regard to horned larks 
reads, ‘‘Haver seen them fhatree or bush.” I presume it 
should have read, ‘‘Have never seen them in a tree or bush.” 
—J. L. D. (Lockport, N. Y., April 24). 


“SHAMMING SICK” AND ‘‘WuHo Sarp Rats?’ the well-known pictures 
published some years ago by the IlUustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, of London, are issued as a colored supplement to that journal 
of April14. The News is one of the handsomest papers published, is 
of a healthy tone, and reflects great credit upon its editors and pub- 
lishers. The American agents are the International News Co., 
Beekman street, New York. 
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_GAME RESORTS.—We are always giad to receive for pub- 
lication such notes of desirable game resorts as may be of help 
to the readers of FOREST AND STREAM. Will not our corre- 
spondents favor us with such advice? 











LOST ON THE SNIPE MEADOWS. 


i. o old adage, ‘‘two’s company, three none,” for once 
at least was not true. Although it may have applied 
to other patties, it certainly did not to ours. 

On the 11th of September I left my house in Portland on 
a trip to the town of Raymond, for the purpose of spending 
a few days among the game birds of this State. Upon 
arrivicg on the grounds I found the birds quite thick and a 
prospect of good shooting. The next day t mailed a letter 
to a couple of friends in the city, inviting them to come up 
and spend a few days with me. By 9 P. M. we were mak 
ing ourselves at home. 

-The next morning at 3 o’clock we were on our way to the 
Moose Meadow. It was quite dark when we arrived on the 
grounds and not a duck in sight. Five, ten and fifteen min- 
utes pass. Whir, whir! splash, splash! and four birds 
alight on the water not thirty yards from us. Jordan gives 
it to them sitting and I take them on the wing. Result two 
birds. Another fifteen minutes pass. Two teal silently 
wing by White, who is on the other side, and drop into the 
water several hundred yards away. I cautiously creep that 
way and—whir-r away they go; bang—a clean miss; bang 
—miss for Jordan. An hour silently passes away. 

The place in which we were gunning is situated thirty 
miles from Portland, and within a circuit of several miles 
three are not more than fifty houses. It is one of the best 
places for ducks in this State. There are three large 
meadows, connected by means of a brook, and the outlet 
of all is into Sebago Lake. The upper, or Moose Meadow, 
is the smaller and the best and principal feeding ground, 
and here the birds congregate mornings and evenings, 
The center and largest is the Great Meadow, and the 
lower the Little Meadow. 

Having watched the ducks for several mornings, I found 
that their plan was to come to the Moose Meadow mornings 
and nights to feed, and, if undisturbed, to stay there during 
the day, and when started to proceed to the lower meadows. 
We formed our plans accordingly. Surrounding these 
meadows is a heavy growth of pine ond oak, in which, if 
unacquainted, one is liable to get considerably ‘mixed up 
in his reckoning.” Graysquirrels and partridgesare plenty, 
and afew woodcock. There is one drawback to the duck 
shooting, and that is that the meadows are becoming rotten, 
and one cannot walk everywhere without some caution; but 
with a boat this is offset, and, if so provided, one could enjoy 
sport ‘‘fit for a king.” There are several semi-pot-hunters 
there, but, with three exceptions, they do but little harm 
beyond giving the birds a scare, and make them wild enough 
to make a good score something to brag about. 

The morning of the 15th was foggy and rainy; neverthe- 
less we started for the Great Meadow, walking along the 
shore and starting a few birds, which went to the Moose 
Meadow. We soon reached the head of the pond, and, 
turning guide, inside of fifteen minutes we were standing 
on the’dam at the foot of the upper meadow. We took our 
positions and awaited developments. A half hour slipped 
by with no birds. Leaving my blind, I cautiously worked 
my way along the side of the meadow, and proceeded to the 
head without starting a bird. Owing tothe extreme drouth 
of this year, the greater part of the meadows, which generally 
is under water, is high and, for the most part, dry. Still, 
one must proceed with some caution. From here I com- 
menced to work down toward my companions, and had 
covered about half the distance when four ducks rose from 
the middle of the pond, and proceeded straight away from 
me, too far for a shot, but going toward Jordan. A puff of 
smoke, and three swing to the right; another puff of smoke, 
and only two proceed onward, with increased speed. 

Continuing on my way I start a bird from under a log, on 
which I had a very pecarious footing, and without thinking 
of the results (only on the duck), fired. Upon recovering, 
so to speak, I found myself waist deep in the soft mud under 
the log, and the duck proceeding on hisway. I managed te 
get out, and vowing vengeance on all the ducks in creation, 
I walked on and managed to flush a woodcuck and snap that 
empty shell on him, but marked him down, and upon again 
starting him he came to bag. Rejoining my companions 
we wended our way homeward. That cvening we watched 
and waited, but being without a boat it was too dark to find 
our birds if we shot any. 

The following day we visited some of the adjacent towns. 

At daylight the next morning we were on the meadows, 
but at six o’clock left for a favorite paitridge ground. Din- 
ner time found us with two ducks, no partridges and four 
gray squirrels, As the morrow was to be our last we de- 
cided to be absent allday. Leaving the house at 4 A. M., 
we scoured the woods and upper mcadow, and were quite 
lucky. About noon we sat down on an old tree at the head 
of the Great Meadow, and while conversing on various 
topics I saw a bird drop into the brook not one hundred 
yards away, and notifying the others I started for him and 
Jordan followed. The duck rose some fifty yards away, 
circled around to the right and passed directly over White, 
who coolly brought him down, and he isnow mounted in the 
latter’s room. 

About three I started for the house, but the others re- 
mained, and on the way shot a hawk measuring forty-two 
inches. 2 

After supper went to the post-office, and on returning 
home was astounded to bear that my friends had not yet ar- 
rived and that probably they were lost. After carefully 
considering we came to the conclusion that if they were 
anywhere on the upper meadows, or in fact this side of 
Giover’s Ridge, they could hear a gun; therefore I heavily 
loaded six shells, and going to the top of a small hill fired 
two charges in quick succession and eagerly awaited a re- 
sponse. A minute passes; aguin I fired. Hullo-o-o-ah!—no, 
that was a loon; again 1 fire. The echo runs through the 
woods séemingly with noise enough to be heard miles 
away. But no auswer came to our waiting ears. Solemnly 
we wend our way toward the house. 

For an hour we sit around the stove, and then the host 
and his wife retire, but for some time I sat with my head in 
my hands and elbows on my knees. About 9:30 I am about 
to retire, when I hear voices and imagine I hear Jordan’s 
voice. Nearer they come, and I am not mistaken, for it is 
them, and a more dilapidated and thoroughly tired out 
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couple was never seen, but they were happy, for five ducks 
After they had stowed away 
their supper, we draw our chairs around the stove, and 
‘“‘After you left Sam 
he hunted me up and together we started to wade toa — 
natural blind stood on one side, and of this we at once took 
possession about 5 o’clock. A green-winged teal started out 
of the lily pads (which are two feet high) and swims out into 
I takea careful aim and fire, but he never 


told the story of their skill. 
White.told their adventure as follows: 


island, and easily reached it, not going over our knees. 


open water. 
kicks, and lies motionless on the water. As soon as retrieved 
we settle down again, but before sundown manage to get a 
diver. As soon as it grows dark the fun begins. 
fly in all directions. Whir! on the right, whir! on the left. 
A long black streak can be seen in the northern sky, which 
soon develops into a flock of twenty-seven ducks, which I 
took to be black ones. 

“Yes,” said I, interrupting him, ‘‘they are black ones, 
and come from a small pond away over in the woods, where 
they stay during the day, and come to the meadows to feed 
at night and depart before daylight.” 

‘‘We waited for them to pass by near enough for a shot, 
but they gave us a wide berth. We gathered up our birds 
and started to return to the shore, but to our surprise we 
could not see it. We had been looking at the bright sky so 
as to get the outline of the birds against it, and on looking 
into the dark were blinded for a few moments. Taking a 
long stick in one hand we felt our way toward the shore, 
which we succeeded in reaching in about a half hour. Once 
on shore another difficulty presented itself, ¢. ¢., which way 
was home? Luckily we had set our compass before leaving, 
and lighting a match, we soon found the requisite direction. 
We struck into the woods and traveled for some time, then 
we stopped and lit a match to make sure. 

We were traveling very nearly in the right direction 


when we struck the old logging road which leads from the 
This we followed till we 
reached the tall pines where they logged last winter, and 
here we lost the path while in this growth, for it was as dark 
as it could be, and here we burned our last match in order 
to make sure of our course, which, luckily for us, had been 


main road to the meadow. 


nearly correct. Stumbling on, over stumps and fallen trees, 


first one and then the other was ahead, and the hind one 
had to take the bushes as they switched back, which was 
very pleasant; speaking now and then to make sure we were 
together, at last we came out—on the shore of the meadow.” 

“Yes,” said Jordan, ‘‘and I swore that it was some one 
we had not yet visited, but White said it was the Great 


Meadow.” 


*‘We walked up the shore of the meadow until I found 
Turning in here we 
followed it as long as we could, and several times we found 
ourselves in the brush, but managed to strike the road again, 
and after about a half-hour’s work we came out in the main 


the rocks where the road comes in. 


road. Our trials were now over, for in fifteen minutes we 
were here. Now, I move we go to bed, for it’s most 
eleven.” 


The next morning was spent in packing, and our host, 
who owned a good horse and double-beech wagon, offered 
to deliver us at our respective houses in the city for one 


dollar each, and we gladly accepted his offer. SMALL. 





OUR WOODCOCK SHOOT OF 1882. 


AST year Charlie and I invited Will, a gentleman (well 

_4 known to many of the readers of ForEst AND STREAM as a 
crack shot, good talker und lover of the Irish red), to come 
and have a hunt with us for woodcock, which invitation he 
On his re- 
turn he had published in Forest AND STREAM an account of 


accepted, and we had a right jolly good time. 


the trip. That was the time when we ‘‘got ’em.” 


This year he came again and we didn’t ‘‘get ’em,” so I 
will undertake to tell it this time, and although he dubbed 


me ‘‘little one” last year, I shall not now retaliate and call 


him ‘‘giant,” if he is over six feet tall and wears No. 12 


boots. 


From September 1 to November 11 Charlie and I had 
watched our favorite grounds for woodcock, visiting them 
as often as twice a week, and some days we did not see a 
single bird. The most we saw in any one day were four, 
and we had about made up our minds that there were no 
birds this year, and that we would hang up our guns and 
record this as an off year for rail, woodcock and English 


snipe, as there did not appear to be any. On Monday, 


November, 13, we heard that so many woodcock had been 


flushed by persons out walking the day before that we said, 


‘Tt is all right; they have come at last and we must be off.” 
We telegraphed Will, ‘‘If you have faith enough, come on 
It was quite evident 
to us that he had the necessary faith, as he arrived here on 
the 8 P. M. train with his dog, gun and traps ready, and 
I have remarked be- 


and we will go to the hill to-morrow.” 


very soon after we took another train. 
fore that he was a good talker. After the usual hand-shak- 
ing and looking at the dogs, he cocked his hat on the back 


of his head and opened up: ‘‘Say, we’ll get ’em to-morrow; 


they are here. 1 saw them shooting rail on the river; saw 


them from the car window, and just as I left home a faymer’s 
boy brought in several woodcock and ‘the woods is full of 


‘em.’ Oh, if it is pleasant to-morrow we will get them. 


How they will lay on that warm side hill in the young 


alders, I'll bet this minute there are fifty birds in the piece 
in front of the old school house.” And so he talked on un- 
til the brakeman shouted ‘‘Jordan.” We picked up our gun 
cases, and, taking the dogs by their chains, alighted. 

The first man we saw was our genial friend, the Doctor. 
The Doctor’s house is a two-story frame building on Jones 
street. As to the size of it in feet I haven’t the remotest 
idea, but its storing capacity is something wonderful, and it 
is the general opinion of all of the Doctor’s friends that he 


is doing himseif a great injustice in not securing a patent on 


it. Ihave known every room in this house to be full, yet 
when some of the Doctor’s friends would drive up, he would 
say, ‘‘Drive around to the barn; then come in and stay all 
night.” I wondered where they would sleep, but the Doctor 
would go into the sitting-room and talk with his wife, and, 
presto! another room is added to the house and prepared 
for guests. This building has store-room, Doctor’s office, 
sitting-room, dining-room, library, and sleeping rooms ad 
infinitum. The Doctor’s wife 1s one of those large-hearted 
women you occasionally meet with, just as ready and willing 
to entertain the Doctor’s friends as he is to have them enter- 
tained. The Doctor~why every one knows him; his name 
is a household word for miles around, and at Long Lake, 
Hamilton county, where he bas a camp and spends a portion 
of his summer vacation, he has hosts of friends, and many 
of the guides will testify to kindnesses shown, them in visit- 
ing the sick, extracting teeth, and relieving their suffering. 


The birds 
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On one occasion while at his house, having returned at about 
seven in the evening from an all day’s hunt, he found that 
there was a call for him to go and see Mr. W., living about 
five miles from the village. The Doctor says, ‘‘Well, I am 
glad of it, as Mr. was here yesterday and wished me 
to come and see his hound.” And hedid go; made both calls, 
and it appeared to me that he was more particular in his 
treatment of the hound than he was of Mr. W. ° 

The Doctor marched us to the dining-room, and after a 
good hearty supper we returned to the office, where we en- 
joyed our pipes and the evening passed pleasantly talking 
over the past, and receiving calls from our old friends Messrs, 
White, Allen, Jay and others, and our good Methodist brother 
that always says, ‘‘Well, look at all the dogs.” And, by the 
way, there was quite ashow. First, there was Charlie’s Don, 
(Old Reliable) not a bench show or field trial winner, but a 
first-class dog on all game. Will had Snap, a red Irish, win- 
ner of first prize in New York in puppy class in 1882, and 
first in open class in Washington in 1888. The Doctor’s 
Fred (Laverack) and my red Irish bitch Daisy (litter sister to 
Snap) and Jay’s water spaniel. At 10 o’clock we took a short 
walk to give the dogs a little exercise and see what the 
weather prospects were for the morrow, and then retired. 

We were up bright and carly and found that the Doctor’s 
wife had a smoking hot breakfast ready for us, and as usual 
(never forgetting the dogs, she had the pudding ready for 
them) the lunch basket and jug of coffee for us. Now, the 
Doctor’s wife is such a firm believer in the coffee sign as to 
the success of a day’s hunt that she never allows a sports- 
man to leave the house without it. The morning was clear 
and cold (but we had known woodcock to be here later than 
this), and the black ponies took us along ata rattling pace, 
until we reached the big alder piece, where Charlie and Will 
left us to hunt up on the south side. Doctor and I were to 
ride on a quarter of a mile further and then hunt the north 
side, and we were to meet at the old pond. John was to wait 
for us with the team at the old school house. 

We climbed over the fence; Fred and Daisy went to work, 
quartered the ground high and low, and at last there was a 
faint showing of game. Daisy stopped, half pointed, but it 
was a false alarm, and we hunted that piece all the way up 
aud did not find either woodcock or grouse. This was not 
at all encouraging, as this piece afforded us some very fine 
sport last season. We separated again, Will and Charlie 
hunting on the north side of the pond, the Doctor and I on 
the south side, until we again met at the school house, and 
after comparing notes found that we had drawn another 
blank. We all climbeu into the wagon and started for the 
piece at the head of Green Brook. ‘This was our last place 
tor woodcock, and the Doctor remarked, ‘‘Look here, boys, 
1 told you there was no use of hunting for woodcock; they 
have not been here, and this is an off year.”” We were soon 
satisfied. of the truth of this, for we hunted this cover thor- 
oughly, and not a bird did we find. In this place last year 
in about one hour we bagged twenty-five woodcock. 

We returned to the wagon, and after spreading down 
robes and blankets sat down to a lunch such as can only be 
prepared by a woman that knows the wants of hungry 
sportsmen. In Will’s report of our hunt in 1881, he failed 
to mention the fact that his red Irish Larry ate up all the 
lunch, and when he jumped out of the wagon to hurt the first 
piece, he had the empty basket hanging on his neck, and if 
the present owner of Larry should happen to read this, I 
wish he would call to mind if at the time the dog was pur- 
chased he was warranted by Will to be a first-class luncher. 
After lunch the Doctor said, ‘If you boys are entirely sat- 
isfied that there are no woodcock, we will start and try the 
grouse in a small piece on our way home.” We did stop 
and try them. ‘They were up in trees, would not lay for the 
dogs at all, and we killed just one, although Will declares 
that he knocked off both wings and legs of another with his 
‘far-killing” Greener, and from the appearance of a pine 
tree (and since reading ‘‘Mark West’s” account of his grouse 
hunt) [have concluded that Will used his right barrel to 
take off the top of the tree, and his left to knock the bird 
over in an adjoining town, as we could not find her. But 
we did find this little grove full of snares, and if snares were 
ever thoroughly torn up and destroyed, these were then and 
there. This was the last of the day’s hunt, and we drove 
home. Total number of birds killed in eight hours’ hunt, 
one ruffed grouse. I hope that we will never be accused of 
slaughtering game in this day’s hunt. 

The next day the Doctor’s professional duties were such 
that he could not be with us, and we thought we would try 
for grouse, knowing that there had been a brood or two 
raised in one of our favorite woods; but it was a hard place 
to get a shot at them, the woods being almost entirely young 
pines, Here we go; Will working on the edge to my left 
and Charlie to my right. We had just entered the cover 
when Charlie said, ‘‘Hold on; steady, here he is,” and just 
at that moment out they go right over my head, but not a 
bird did we see. The puppies looked a little surprised. 
‘‘What is that you say? Old Reliable surprised? No, no. 
You don’t know that dog or you never would ask such a 
question.” There he stood, straightened out at full length, 
without the slightest motion of a muscle, making a picture 
that can’t be described with a pen. You must see it. 
Charlie steps in and off goes the bird without giving us a 
glimpse of him. We hunted this piece for two hours, the 
dogs doing some very fine work. Charlie and Will each 
killed a grouse, and I didn’t bring a bird to bag. Methinks 
I hear some reader sav, ‘‘Well, I can’t see where you had 
any sport in that hunt.” There is just where you are mis- 
taken. I own up that I am not a good shot, and Charlie has 
often accused me of watching the dogs and allowing the 
= to fly away, to which charge I am obliged to plead 

uilty. 
. Tem a day’s sport with rod or gun is not the number of 
fish in the creel or birds brought to bag. 


“Game bag flat, with naught to boast of, 
Bravely take an ill-timed sneer, 

Every well and favored marksman 
Levels not a sleek-skinned deer.”’ 


1 

It is the rest from all business cares, the knowing that for a 
time, at least, that ledger and ledger balances are not to be 
thought of; and I can never recount the many benefits de- 
rived to soul and body from these excursions to woods and 
lakes. To me they are numberless and they never end. I 
take my place at the desk ready for duty, and while at work 
my thoughts will carry me to the big side hill, and in a 
moment I will have a day’s hunt. Or when weary from the 





labors and cares of the ay I return home, and while seated 
around the cheerful fire with my wife and boys, one of the 
boys will say, ‘‘Papa, now forastory. Tell us about your 
first visit to the Adirondacks, or Obed’s falling to sleep 
watching the runway on Old Whiteface, or your quail hunt 














in Ohio, or your first visit to the woods of Michigan;” and 
this is why they never end, and I well know that— 
“T am richer, wiser, stronger, 
For these brief relaxing spells, 
- And the voices of my dear ones 
Shall seem sweet as Easter bells.” 


And as has been said before, among the multitude of bless 
ings vouchsafed me bya kind Providence I count my passion 
for hunting and fishing chief, and ] am sure that I am 
healthier and happier for having found pleasure in my 
excursions to mountain and forest, lakes ak streams. 

PLANKERS. 

Hopson, N. Y., April 24, 1888. 


THE HUNTING RIFLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I do not desire to take part in the pleasant though spirited 
discussion going on in your columns as to the relative merits 
of the breech and muzzle loader, for it is already in the 
hands of those competent to handle it, All the suggestion I 
would make would be that a match between the two classes, 
with the usual conditions, be shot, except that there should 
be no wiping after each shot, That is really the true test of 
the two systems, for a rifle is useless, except as a toy, that 
cannot be used with sufficient accuracy under those con- 
ditions. The muzzle-loader, being ta a certain extent 
cleaned in the act of loading, is apt to have the advantage, 
~ it will point out where the defect lies with the breech- 
loader. 

My object in writing this communication is, however, to 
utter a mild protest at the patronizing and ex cathedra criti- 
cism of your correspondent ‘‘Penobscot,” in the issue of 
April 5, in regard to Major Merrill’s opinions and experi- 
ences on rifle matters. I am aware that gentleman is fully 
able to take care of himself, but I cannot refrain from ‘‘dip- 
ping in an oar” where he may not think proper to do so. 

ajor Merrill is, by education, profession, opportunities 
and extended experience, superimposed by a careful study 
of the subject, a rifleman in the highest sense of the term; a 
rifleman of nearly half a century’s experience, most of which 
has been obtained among the big game of the frontier; a 
rifleman, in my opinion, who has forgotten a great deal more 
than most of us younger riflemen ever knew. In truth, he 
may be designated as the Nestor among the riflemen of the 
country. It therefore behooves ‘‘Penobscot” to be a little 
more cautious in his criticisms. 

Now, what are Major Merrill’s opinions on rifle matters? 
I always read with care what he writes, and this is my 
understanding of them: He admits the superiority of the 
breech-loader, with all its defects, as a weapon of war, or 
where dangerous game is encountered, and where rapidity 
of fire is essential; he claims the superiority of the muzzle- 
loader for accuracy as a target rifle, where wiping out is 
allowed after each discharge; he claims the superiority of 
the muzzle-loader for accuracy either at target or game, 
where consecutive shots are fired, without wiping, and 
claims this latter is the true test of any rifle. 

Now, how many experienced riflemen are prepared to take 
issue with him on each of these three positions? All will 
agree with him on the first position, and there will be few to 
differ with him on the last, with the .breech-loaders as at 
present constructed. As to the second, wherever you find 
a rifleman of experience who disagrees with him, you will 
find an equally experienced one who agrees with him, Then 
there will be a great many who think that in the hands uf 
equally skiliful riflemen there is very little difference in 
accuracy where wiping is allowed. I take it there are few 
riflemen who wil! not agree substantially with these views. 

Now it seems pertinent to inquire from what standpoint 
of experience does ‘‘Penobscot” fulminate his criticisms on 
Major Merrill’s opinions: ‘‘Upon what meat doth this our 
Ceesar feed?” and in prosecuting this inquiry we will take 
his own account of it. The amount of game he has killed 
offers no criterion from which to judge of the extent of his 
experience, for it may mean twenty or it may mean fifty. 
The first statement or opinion given that causes a doubt, at 
least as to the closeness of his observation, is that the deer 
(understood to be the Virginia deer) comes to ‘‘a dead halt 
at the end of every leap.” In this he will find few if any to 
agree With him who have seen many deer run, The deer’s 
feet are, at times, at ‘“‘a dead halt,” especially when ata 
slow gait, leaping over brush for instance, but his body is 
always on the move, and when going at a good gait its 
movement is very uniform. When at full speed his feet, 
like those of arace-horse, scarcely appear to touch the ground, 
and ‘‘he goes like a shot.” 

His next statement with regard to hunting in weather 
whose temperature is —42°, and without gloves, will astonis}. 
those with much experience in hunting in cold weather; for 
so I understand the words, “‘fingers frosted from contact 
with the blistering steel barrel.” I think it will be the gen- 
eral verdict that anyone who goes hunting in such weather 
without gloves, and very warm ones at that, knows very 
little about either cold weather or hunting; in fact, that he 
needs a guardian, Furthermore, manipulating a breech- 
loader without gloves would result in the same ‘“‘blistering” 
experience by contact of the fingers with the steel of the 
lever and the trigger-plate and lock. 

Now let us test the soundness of his judgment as to the 
best rifle for deer hunting. He has only used two breech- 
loaders, the Winchester *73 model and the Marlin 40- 
caliber, both repeating rifles, to both of which he gives high 

raise, with the preference to the latter, and thinks it ‘‘by 

ar the best hunting rifle for forest shooting in the market.” 
Now I say, such are the last arms a man of solid experience 
would take into the woods for hunting deer, premising at the 
same time they both are very good rifles of their 
class. In timber you rarely get more than one good 
shot at the same deer, and you want that shot to bring him 
down, no matter where you hit him in the body—hams, 
haunch, lungs or shoulder. There are such rifles. No rifle, 
however, shooting a solid ball of small caliber is that rifle. 
It is simply cruelty to hunt deer with such rifles, unless the 
animal is shot through both shoulders, or through the heart, 
or the spinal column is touched, the chances are it will hide 
in the bush to die a lingering death, unless there is snow on 
the ground or you have that rare luxury, a good hunting 
dog. I know instances of fawns being literally shot to 
pieces with six or seven shots and then had to be run down; 
of grown deer that were mutilated by as many shots and 
then getting away in full view on the open. Such instances 
are in the experience of all who have hunted deer much 
with the small caliber solid ball, and this paper has fre- 
quently been full of such experiences. If ‘‘Penobscot” will 
read that most excellent book, Mr. Van Dyke’s ‘‘Still- 
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although I am inclined to think that under the most favor- 
able circumstances they will grow still larger, as in a large, 
deep duck pond or lake well oo with food. 

In the winter season bass undoubtedly hibernate, burying 
themselves in the mud; crevices of rocks, under weeds or 
sunken logs in deep water, as you have all observed that 
with the increasing cold they work into deeper water, and 
upon the arrival of winter are seldom caught. 

Knowing this much of the growth, increase and habits of 
the fish, to catch them, one should for still or bait fishing 
select some gravelly or rocky point or ledge, which runs out 
boldly into deep waiter, large boulders and. shelving rocks 
and sunken logs and trees being favorite hiding places of 
large bass; get your boat into position quietly, making no 
more disturbance than is absolutely necessary in anchoring 
and fishing, with face to the sun to avoid as much as pos- 
sible the shadows of the rod upon the water, and then keep- 
ing quiet, devote your whole attention to fishing. I believe 
quiet and careful fishing to be important if you would be 
successful. ; 

You would ridicule the man who started out for trout ac- 
companied by a band of music to escort him around the lake, 
or down the stream, yet many good trout fishermen fish for 
bass as though the fish were both blind and incapable of 
hearing. hile less timid than the trout, which darts away 
at the sight or sound of a strange object, the bass is hardly 
less suspicious, and while standing his ground boldly, he 
seldom. if ever, is captured while his suspicions are aroused. 
For this reason his opponents, — for hours, perhaps, in 
plain view of the fish, singing and shouting the time away, 
when not swearing at his obstinacy in not willingly and 
foolishly coming into the boat, are heard on all sides, say- 
ing, ‘‘Bass ought to be cleaned out, they won't bite.” 

No reasonable man would expect a game fish to do so 
under those circumstances. 

That they are thus wary makes a breeze that will ripple 
the water almost a necessity, and one of the requisites of a 
good day for bass fishing. 

One other word about the time to fish. Don’t fish the 
next day after a severe, cold storm, when the water has been 
disturbed and is cold and cheerless. Bass bite best when 
the water is warm. Select a day after three or four days of 
extreme heat, when there is a fine ripple on the lake, and 
you have the model day. 

For bait the helgramite, frog, minnow, cricket, grass 
hopper, worms and shrimp can be used, but I have found 
them successful inthe order named. The helgramite, a 
flattened and repulsive looking worm, generally two or three 
inches long, has six legs along the thorax, while the body, 
comprised of rings, has a fringe that has the appearance of 
legs, with two hooks for a tail. They feed upon decayed 
wood and vegetation, and can be found ‘under flat stones, 
sunken plank and other submerged objects in the shallow 
portions of a stream. They are a reliable bait, living a long 
time on the hook, and can be kept alive along time in a box 
of damp, decayed wood. Frogs are easily obtained and 
they are a bait I have used more than any other. The striped or 
grass frog is preferable when the body is about an inch long. 
Hook them lightly through the skin of the back or through the 
body between the hind legs, so as not to injure them, and 
allow them the free use of the legs to swim about in the 
water. When ry hooked, they will swim as readily 
as though not attached to the line, and make a very 
tempting and attractive bait. I have seen a bass rush for 
a frog swimming in this way, from a distance of thirty 
feet, as eageriy as a trout darts at an attractive fly. 

When using the frog, or other large bait, be patient, 
and do not strike your fish too quickly. He will often start 
away with the bait and then stop in a manner that will lead 
you to believe he has dropped it, but on drawing up the line 

ou will feel a succession of slight jerks; if so let him have 
it longer, for he has the bait crosswise or reversed in his 
mouth, keeping your thumb on the reel so as to feel his every 
motion, and when he starts away after this short pause, then 
strike and you have him well hooked. Then, of all times, 
the angler must keep cool. Don’t hurry your fish; the 
longer he plays the more sport you have. Give him only as 
much line as he takes in his rushes and recover it as quickly 
as possible, being sure to keep the line taut at all times unless, 
after one of his‘magnificent bounds from the water, you lower 

our tip as he falls to recover the strain again as soon as he 
is in the water. 

When he is thoroughly exhausted, and not before, take in 
your fish, l.eingsure to bleed him as soon as he is in the boat; 
then if you keep him in the shade, when dressed and on your 
table you have a fish of which you may well be proud. 

A short, light rod is the better bass rod, a nine-foot 
lancewood rod with ash butt being the best I ever used for 
bait fishing. A rodof this length can be made light and 
easy to handle, and yet as strong asdesired. It is elastic, 
yet firm, and enables one to handle a fish with more ease 
and security than when longer and, as a consequence, heav- 
ier. Always have a good working reel with about a hun- 
dred feet of line and a good supply of leaders and 
hooks. 

Of the great variety of hooks I have found the Sneck 
bend the most desirable, although the sproat and the 
O’Shaughnessy hook will always be found reliable. 1 will 
not discuss the fish as a fly-taking fish, since I have never 
learned that in fishing in this way, any different rules 
should be laid down than those that govern flyrfishing for 
trout or salmon, and for the additional reason that I have 
come to believe that the larger fish are more likely to be 
captured by bait-fishing. 

hen well equipped, treating the fish as an intelligent 
inhabitant of the water, and a prize well worthy of capture, 
and in whose capture you must use the best judgment and 
all your cunning as a sportsman, one can find no better or 
more desirable sport than angling for this fish, that pound for 
pound isthe gamiest fish in America. He is eminently an 


religion and oppression, forbidden by the constitution of thi® 


ntry. 

orhae the Legislature has the power—that they should 

roperly have the power—to regulate the Sabbath, can hardly 
ro gainsaid. But that isa regulation to prevent a fisher- 
man compelling a person who don’t like it to go fishing, or 
in other words, ‘preventing any person ae inter- 
fering with another’s peaceable observance of the day. It is 
power which should be exerted, keeping in view the bene- 
ficient object of the Creator to distinguish Sunday from the 
other days of the week; when the toiler, who needs it, 
may have recreation and enjoyment; whenhe shall not be 
forced by the oppressor, who does not need the recreation, 
to do any manner of work, neither he, nor his man servant 
nor his maid servant, nor his cattle, nor the stranger within 

is gates, 
, The Sunday divine law is to check legislators themselves, 
and prevent them from oppressing the poorer classes and 
taking from them the “recreation and refreshment” they are 
entitled to, and any interference with them and their inno- 
cent enjoyment is a violation of that highcr law, and should 
be so regedit. OwEN. 

ORK. 
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BLACK BASS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


[Read before the New Hampshire Fish and Game League by Hon. 
Herbert F. Norris.] 


7 game fish, Micropterus salmoides, or as classed by 
Dr. Henshall Micropterus dolomieu, the small-mouthed 
bass, now so well known to every fisherman in Central and 
Southern New Hampshire, was a stranger to our waters but 
a few years ago, and is to us the substanial result of the 
labors of the fish commission, and that board of gentlemen 
will pardon meif I say their introduction is the only prac- 
tical result in which the fisherman has shared the benefit. 
To be sure we have had demonstrated to us that the salmon 
will ascend our rivers through the several winding fishways, 
and being relieved of their spawn return again to the sea, 
but he would be an erratic fisherman who would whip our 
streams in the almost forlorn hope of capturing a specimen 
of this excellent fish, while in nearly all of our streams and 
lakes he may well expect to meet with success in bass fish- 
ing. 

Bass were first introduced by the fish commissioners to 
our waters, from Lake Champlain in 1868, lakes Massa- 
besic, Sunapee, Penacook and Echo, and Enfield, Wilson’s 
and Cocheco ponds being well stocked. In 1870 and ’71 
waters in Meredith, Canaan, Webster, Canterbury, Harris- 
ville, Munsonville, Hillsborough, Warner, Sutton, New 
London, Andover, Loudon, Croydon and Concord were 
supplied. Previous to that time 1 learn that they had been 
placed, by private enterprise, in ponds near Wolfeborough 
as early as 1864 or ’65, and about the same time in Milton 
Three Ponds, in Milton. Since 1871 about eighty waters 
have been stocked by the commissioners, including Black 
and Contoocook rivers, until now every stream of consid- 
erable size, south of Grafton county, is well stocked by the 
fish running out from ponds and lakes. All this has been 
accomplished without theaid of artificial hatching. Indeed, 
as Seth Green, that veteran authority on fishing and fish, 
well says: ‘‘Their natyral increase is so great and their 
growth so rapid that it never has been an object to fish- 
culturists to attempt their artificial propagation.” 

That the wonderful increase and prosperity of this gamiest 
of fish should be a cause of congratulation to every true 
sportsman would be expected, and that every lover of fish- 
ing should rejoice at the result, we would well believe; but, 
strange to say, the grumbling and croaking of some, either 
from malice or ignorance, have raised a cry against the 
bass, and prejudiced many against the fish that should be 
its warmest adherents and friends. I have tried to analyze 
the reason for this cry, and can only reach one conclusion. 
It is, in short, ‘‘sour grapes.” 

The traducers of the fish are unable to catch them, for no 

one who has ever felt the rush of the bass, listened to the 
click of the reel and hissing line, seen the gleam of the fish 
as back and forth he rushes to escape from the cruel steel, 
watched him as he leaves the water with a mighty bound 
and with bristling fins shakes his open jaws to relieve them 
of the hook, and thus in ever-varying devices fights long and 
hard against his fate, till at last weak and exhausted he 
rests in the landing net, could ever join the ranks of those 
who mourn the introduction of this fish, that by his pecu- 
liar fitness for our waters must ere many years be acknowl- 
edged the game fish ‘‘par excellence” of America. The time 
allowed to me is too limited to be occupied in a criticism of 
those who say ‘‘Bass won't bite,” and fear that chubs,- 
suckers, horn-pouts, pickerel and flat sides will be exterm 
inated by them, except to say that if by a careful study of 
the bass and the use of suitable bass tackle, they are by and 
by led to see their mistake, they will then be as strong ad- 
herents to the right as they are now opponents. The habits 
of the bass should be studied well by the fisherman. Leav- 
ing their winter quarters in deep water, about a month or 
six weeks before spawning, they can then be found in shal- 
low parts of the lake or pond in schools of large numbers, 
but soon afterward pair off and prepare for breeding. The 
spawning season in this State I have observed to be gener- 
ally from the 15th of May to the 15th of June, varying ac- 
cording to the lateness of the season, the spots selected for 
their nests being a gravelly or sandy bottom or rocky ledge 
in from three to six feet of water. These beds or nests are 
saucer-like depressions, usually about twice the length of 
the parent fish, and formed by the bass by fanning and 
scouring from the bottom all refuse and vegetable matter 
With the fins and tail. Here th e female deposits her eggs, 
which eggs are hatched in about eight to twelve days, the 
young when hatched being almost perfectly formed and 
about one-half inch in length. 






_ The instinct of the bass amounts almost to parental affec- 
tion in the care of its nest, and later in the defense of its 
young. When frightened from the bed they at once return 
and resent the presence of anything thrown upon it. Tak- 
ing advantage of this characteristic of the bass, some worse 
than pot-hunters take them in large numbers by dropping the 
bait upon the bed and keeping it there till the fish, as if in 
sheer desperation, swallows it to get rid of its obnoxious 
presence upon its hatching-ground. An instance of this kind 
of fishing came to my knowledge last season, where a young 
man caught seventy pounds of fine fish in one afternoon, in 

tone a. in Meredith. 
é spawning beds the youn ‘ow very rapidly, 
a bass of a year old measuring from tonto five Gohan an 
at two years aaning about a pound, and gaining about a 
d per year uni pat es their maximum weight. 
to eight pounds are to be the limit of their growth, 









American fish, with habits and characteristics peculiarly his 
own. With a hardiness far surpassing the trout, combined 
with all his dash and vigor, the strength and leap of a salmon, 
to which he has joined a system of fighting known to no 
other fish, the bass is, I believe, destined to take the place of 
our loved trout, that are yearly becoming less, by force of 
circumstances, occasioned by climatic changes, the gradual 
drying up of trout streams and the increasing number of 
fishermen, that from all parts of the Union crowd into our 
State during the summer scason. 

In what I have written I have not intended to eulogize the 


bass, but simply to give him the credit that I believe belongs 
to him as an excellent table fish, better suited to our waters 
than any other, and in the future destined to be the fish of 
our state, and if by this short essay some one who is now 
a eyponent should be led to fish more understandingly, 
an 


us meet with success, I shall be satisfied, 
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LAKE SUPERIOR FISHING GROUNDS. 


I NOTICE that ‘‘Angler,” in a recent number, inquires 
about trout fishing in the vicinity of Duluth, in case time 
does not permit of his going to the Nepigon. If he will 
leave the boat at Bayfield, Wisconsin, he will be central to 
some — fishing grounds, both trout and bass. About one 
day’s drive from Bayfield will bring him to the Brule or 
Woods River, said to be one of the best trout streams in 
Wisconsin, and which is visited by St. Louis anglers every 
season. The little river has fine pools which afford the fly- 
caster a fine field to try his skill. 

The country is wild, and a camp outfit will be in order; 
also a boat or material to make a raft. Bar fishing is not 
good, but the fish are plenty, and fine ones, too. On the road 
will be passed Pike Lake, one of the finest lakes in the North- 
west for bass fishing. {[ have fished in many of the Michi- 
gan lakes, but this, in the language of our teamster, ‘‘lays 
over” them all for bass. There are plenty of deer, and if 
the angler is possessed of a shotgun and ordinary skill he 
cap have some grend sport jack-lamp shooting. 

If after landing at Bayfield he prefers easier work he can 
take the tri-weekly tugboat to Isle-Royal, up the north 
shore, and will be assured of some fine sport and the largest 
speckled trout in North America, not excepting the Nepigon 
beauties; or he may take a sailing yacht and skirt along among 
the islands until he reaches Siskouit Bay, forty miles, with 
fine fly-fishing for large trout in the deep, shady holes along 
shore until he reaches the mouth of the Bruie (broo-lay) afore- 
mentioned, and which he may then ascend with his small 
boat for river fishing. Or if the angler would new fields ex- 
plore, he can take his outfit aboard the train of the new rail- 
road just completed to Bayfield within the last eight months 
and go back in the Wisconsin woods where he will find most 
of the little streams stocked with more or less speckled trout. 
There are good hotels in Bayfield, with fish and venison 
every day. Itis a high, dry, healthful location, with the 
best of water and central to any amount of hunting and 
fishing grounds. At least I found it so last August. 

C. W. E. 

BoWLInG GREEN, April 24, 1883. 


TROUT FISHING. 


’ HAVE been fishing, and after getting out the much- 

abused angle-worm trom the cellar, where it has been eare- 
fully and painfully taken care of during the winter months, 
and seizing rod and creel, I started for a favorite stream. 
Everything seemed in my favor, but alas! my hopes were to 
be crushed. On coming to a favorite pool where the brush 
was too thick to progress, 1 gathered up my hip boots, 
stepped in and waded a short distance and made a cast. 
As my line and wiggling worm went over a little fall, oh! 
whet a nibble. With considerable ‘‘supposed” caution I 
made one step, and the entertainment began. Kerslech! 
Down went the supposed fisherman, and some of the contor- 
tions of body and high kicking would have secured a large 
Salary with Barnum could they have been repeated in the 
tumble. I had by avery nice movement stuck my rod in 
the opposite bank, and after gathering up myself and rod, I 
found the tip broken, not a very fine condition of things. 

But to my ‘‘speckled beauties.” On getting my line in 
hand,1 found that the fish was making things somewhat 
interesting. He must be a ‘‘whopper;” if he breaks 
away he would weigh two pounds sure. Now a dash 
under a rock, then under a stump, now sulking. ‘‘Now you 
must come in and see your humble servant. Oh! what a fine 
—— sucker!” Could my friends have seen my ‘‘phiz” they 
would have said I was about to visit a.dentist. After going 
ashore and leaning against a stump I took a very careful in- 
ventory of dry goods, and found that wet goods were con- 
siderably ahead. My collar was the only thing dry about 
me. The music which issued from the base of that old 
stump was not ‘‘Pinafore” music by a long chalk. 

Bait-box cover gone, also my pet angleworms, rod broken, 
wet to the skin, and somewhat lame from the ‘‘contortions;” 
what to do was an important theme. After mature thought 
and considerable exertion ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” came to my 
mind. Did I tell anybody? Not much, 

A short time after I tried it again, and in endeavoring to 
eclipse all previous efforts in securing a larger creel of fish, 
I gathered up all the implements of warfare, including the 
No. 12 gum boots, which were undoubtedly manufactured 
in the upper story of the factory, for they seemed to have 
an inclination to ‘‘ascend upward” on the slightest provo- 
cation. I will warrant them to get three falls out of five on 
any ordinary occasion. On reaching the bank of a very 
nice looking stream I made my maiden east, which con- 
sisted in casting myself, with the aid of the No. 12s and a 
clay bank, into the raging water. Landing without a land- 
ing-net was a difficult piece of engineering, and after the 
absorbing process was completed I made a break for the 
bank and at last stood on it. After getting drained I heard 
voices, and turning my moistened optics I saw some ever- 
prevalent ‘‘small boys” were with me. Small boy says: 
‘Fell in, Mister, didn’t yer?” 




























Fisherman, ‘‘How the dickens did you know I was 
fishing?” 
Small boy. ‘‘Marm seed you coming down the road, and 


she said, ‘Oh, boys, there is that city fellar again; now you 
go out and see he does not break his neck.’” 

Fisherman. ‘‘Now you run home, little man, for there is 
liable to be an accident to some member of your family 
right away.” 

Smallboy. ‘‘Ain’t you the fellar they make so much fun 
of, and say you can’t catch frogs nor nuthin, and ——” 

Fisherman. ‘Get away from here, and hasten, too.” 

Small boy. ‘‘I’ll go home and get par to come down, for 
everybody says you tear down more fences and scare the 
fish more than a menagerie.” 

Fisherman. ‘‘Not another word;’ and away skips the 
future president. 

Another very difficult cast and away goes the line. In 

assing over a stone something seizes the bait, and the reel 
is humming until my line is about out. On giving the reel 
a few turns it does not stop the unknown, and I wonder 
what under the sun I have hooked, and I keep runnin 
down stream. Something has got to be done, or we shal 
be down to the Gulf Stream. Another twist, and had there 
been a young colt at the other end t could have stopped him 
just us well. 

Ha, ha! he slowsup a little; now for fine work, for I must 
have considerable of it in me, for there has never any ap- 
peared at the surface yet. Very carefully I begin to reel in, 
and another start down the stream follows. Not having 


any rations nor boat, it was imperative to have an under- 
standing with the other end of my favorite line. 


When you get in that deep water you and Flick Flick 


Oy cae at kee de tans ceeehge weit 
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must settle the question who is victor. Slowly my fish 
makes for the opposite bank, and breaks water while I was 
wiping out my eyes, which had become.dim with perspi- 
ration, and could not see his glistening sides. 


What's the trouble now? Everything is quiet except the 
writer. One more twist on the multiplying eel; not a 
start; sulking I presume, and after cudgeling my brains for 
a reason why the fish did not do something, I foliowed up 
my line, coming nearer every moment to where the thing 
broke water. I threw a stone in and nothing moved; but 
something had a mortgage on my line, and I wished to fore- 
close. 

How is this? My line is under the bank and I cannot sec 
any fish; another wonder. My fish must have found a new 
route, as on close inspection there seems to be a hole in the 
bank and my line is in that. One whoop! and the aforesaid 
“par” came up; having been watching me at a respectable 
distance. ‘Now you be kind enough to go up to the house 
and get a spade, for this fish has got to come out.” The 
spade duly arrived and also one very extensive family, and 
our fisherman was not feeling well, having the ‘‘shakes,” 
and wishing some of the visitors could indulge in them. 

After much hard work we brought forth the ‘‘largest, 
plumpest” muskrat you ever saw, being hooked in the 
stern. € Fuck Fick. 

P. S.—My gum boots and other fishing gear are for sale. 

Hartrorp, Conn., April 26. 








SALMON IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


en the ‘‘Guide, or Travels through British Columbia,” 
by Newton H. Chittenden, Victoria, we take the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘I have read, with much allowance, accounts of 
the multitudes of salmon sometimes seen in the smaller trib- 
utaries of the Umpqua, Columbia, and Fraser rivers, but, 
after what I have witnessed to-day, am prepared to believe 
any fish story within the limits of possibilites. Arriving at 
Emory, five miles below Yale, two young men from San 
Francisco reported immense numbers of salmon at the mouth 
of Emory Creek, a small, rapid, mountain stream flowing 
into the Fraserjust above. GJing there I found it packed 
so full in places that I counted, while standing in one posi- 
tion upon the railroad bridge, over four hundred different 
salmon. Mentioning the matter to a resident, he remarked: 
‘Oh! that’s nothing. If you want to see salmon go to the 
next creck beyond.’ Reaching there, after a walk of about 
four miles, and taking a central position upon the bridge 
crossing it, I counted, without moving, over 800 salmon. 
This stream plunges down the mountain side with a fall of, 
probably, one hundred and fifty feet within a mile and a 
half, being from five to fifteen yards in width. For a distance 
of several rods up from its mouth, the salmon were crowding 
in from the muddy Fraser, now again rapidly rising, almost 
as thick as they could swim, and in their desperate efforts 
to ascend the successive falls above presented a spectacle 
never before witnessed by the oldest native settler. Mr. John 
Woodworth, who has lived here for twenty-four years, says 
he never heard of the like. The salmon is a fish of extraor- 
dinary strength and agility, and are said to jump and swim 
up perpendicular falls from ten to twenty feet in height. 
I stood upon the bank an hour and watched them in 
their desperate struggles to make the ascent of several 
of lesser size within sight. Of hundreds v.hich made 
the attempt, only a few, comparatively, succeeded, but 
fell back exhausted, splashing and whirling among the 
boulders. Many were covered with great bruises, some had 
lost their eyes, a few lay dead upon the shore, others were 
dying, and all seemed nearly worn out. Stepping close toa 
pool filled with them, I easily caught two in my hands, which 
offered but litle resistance. Before leaving, a photographer, 
Mr. D. R. Judkins, of New Westminster, arrived and took 
two views of the remarkable scene. Mr. Daniel Ashworth, 
wife and family were also present. Reaching Yale I told a 
hotel-keeper about it, estimating the salmon at thousands, 
‘Thousands!’ he exclaimed, almost with indignation, ‘why, 
there are millions of them now running up the Fraser, within 
a few miles of the town.’ Getting aboard Mr. Onderdonk’s 
construction train I rode along the river, fifteen miles to the 
end of track. Millions was probably not much of an ex- 
aggeration, for although the river was quite muddy, schools 
of salmon, numbering thousands each, could be seen from 
the platform of the cars, at short intervals, the entire dis- 
tance. The Indians were catching and drying them in large 
quantities. Standing upon the edge of perpendicular pro- 
jecting ledges, they capture the largest and finest specimens, 
either by means of hooks or scoop-nets, dress them upon the 
“spot and hang them up on long poles to dry in the wind and 
sun. When sufficiently cured they are packed in caches 
made from cedar shakes, and suspended for safe keeping 
among the branches of trecs from twenty to fifty feet above 
the ground. It is the opinion of those familiar with the 
habits of the salmon, that not one in a thousand succeeds 
in depositing their spawn, and that if hatching places 
were provided upon these streams, and protected, that they 
could scarcely be exhausted, under proper restrictions as to 
catching them.” 





STUNNING FISH. 

FYROM a paragraph in your April 12 issue, there seems to 
be a doubt, in the ininds of some persons, as to the truth 

of the statements sometimes made that fish are killed by a ball 
striking the water near them, but ef course inflicting no wound. 
lt is not uncommon for hunters, or shall I call them fisher- 
men, to take the black bass of the St. John’s, in this neigh- 
borhood, by watching for them and shooting them with a 
rifle in the shallow water, in the spring of the yeai’, and kill- 
ing them by firing at them, but seldom hitting them. They 
will be stunned long enough for the sportsman to go out in 
a boat, if he is onshore, and secure his game. They find 
that the best time to shoot is when the tail of the fish is 
toward you. - 
We also hear of persons having been killed or seriously 
injured by the wind ofa ball, as it passes in close proximity 
to the head. This statement has, I think, never been corrob- 
orated; but what appears to have been a very remarkable 
instance of it, in the case of.a lower animal, happened here 
this spring. A gentleman fired at an alligator a little over 
three feet long with a rifle of .32 caliber. The animal im- 
mediately disappeared without the usual commotion in the 
water when wounded, and the gentleman found him at the 
bottom apparently dead. He could only have been wounded 
in the head, if anywhere, as that was the only part out of 
the water, and he was shot at very short range, but not the 


slightest truce of even an abrasion of the skin could be found. + 


In a short time he completely recovered, and turned out to 
be a remarkably vicious specimen, jumping and snapping at 
persons coming near him, like an irritable dog. I had him 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





in my possession for some days, and he now adorns my hall 
as a stuffed and far less troublesome specimen. We might, 
perhaps, naturally expect that the concussion would be 
much more serious to the brain of the alligator than most 
other animals, since its size, in a reptile of that length, would 
about equal that of the bullet, the brain of the largest 
alligator only weighing a few drams. F, D. Lente. ~ 
PaLaTKA, Fla,, April 22, > 


ROD AND POLE. 


‘HHE editorial on ‘“‘Rod and Pole” touched upon an abuse 

of names that all anglers have suffered from, but on which 
they have been silent. I have heard men who owned fine 
rods call them ‘‘fish poles,” and they were men who were 
informed on other subjects, and from whom one would ex- 
pect better things. No matter what Shakespeare may have 
said on the subject, a rose would not be as sweet if called a 
skunk. As the late George Dawson has said, ‘‘it is not all 
of fishing to fish,” and things used in sports should be called 
by their right names. We would not call a fine fowling- 
piece a musket, nor a canoe a scow. Many of our sports 
have names that have been in use since they were first thought 
worthy of being written about, and a misuse of them denotes 
either carclessness or an ignorance of the literature of sports- 
manship. In most cases it is the former. Not long ago I 
heard a man who has read Forest AND STREAM from its 
first number speak of the trigger of his gun as the ‘‘tricker,” 
but I am confident that he would not have written it so. 
Mr. Endicott’s definition of a pole, which you give as a.stick 
with bark on it, is good as far as it goes. I would include 
all stiff natural sticks which haul a fish out by ‘‘main strength 
and stupidity” in the category of ‘‘poles,” but I rebel at that 
term being applied to a rod fit to play a fish, whether it is in 
one piece or in six, or whether it is a manufactured article 
or a natural bamboo cane. BR Ne. 

Cuicaao, Ill. 





I would refer your correspondent, who wishes to know if 
“rod” or ‘‘pole” is the correct term for his angling imple- 
ments, to Webster. Under “pole” he gives us carriage-pole, 
liberty-pole, May-pole and bean-pole, but not fish-pole. 
Under ‘‘rod” he gives ‘‘The shoot or long twig of any woody 
plant, a branch, or the stem of a shrub; as a rod of hazel, 
of birch, of oak or hickory. A slender stick; a wand. * * * 
Asupport for a fishing line.” I donot remember to have heard 
an angler call his rod a pole, but I have heard country boys 
speak of a fish-pole. I should as soon think of calling my 
rod a fishing-stick as to term it a pole. ROCHESTER. 


I notice your editorial article of April 12 relating to ‘“‘Rod 
and Poie.” Please ask any good rod-maker if he makes fish- 
poles. If he does not jump up and dance around I am mis- 


taken. S. E. B. 
RUTLAND Vt. 


The question oft’ asked by our angling friends 

As to where Rod begins, and where the Pole ends: 
Though a hard nut to crack, if you'll but give me time, 
1’ll endeavor to answer the poser in rhyme. 


There are many who hold that a stick with bark on 

Is a Simon pure Pole, in their learned jargon; 

So, per contra, the truth of their rule would be proved, 
If a stick were called Rod when its bark is removed. 


There is one man I know, who I grieve to say leans 
To the belief that a Pole is a prop used for beans, 
But as he is a farmer of practical mind, 

His Rods, Poles and Acres are not of our kind, 


But joking aside. Asa rule I would move, 
And I hope all my angling brothers approve, 
That to settle the vexatious question in point, 
A Pole be called Rod, when it boasts of a joint. 
W. R. W. 


BLACK BASS HABITS. 


A WRITER in the Washington Star says: “The laws 
az of Maryland prohibit taking bass during the month of 
May, and those of Virginia for a certain time, commencing 
the 15th of May. I contend that the angler’s rod exerts but 
a very small influence in thinning out the bass, and that 
consequently all legislation on the subject is wholly un- 
necessary as will be hereinafter more fully set forth. 1t has 
been about thirty years since bass were first placed in the 
headwaters of the Potomac, the facts pertaining thereto, as 
procured from one of the parties who assisted in their in- 
troduction, being as follows: Fourteen bass were procured 
from some of the Western waters and placed in a mill-pond 
near Cumberiand. The stream was small, a mere creek. 
After some years the dam broke and a number of the fish 
finally found their way into the Potomac River. At this 
time there were no fish in the Potomac that fed on other 
species of fish to any great extent. The river being well 
stocked with tobacco-boxes (sun perch), mullets, suckers, 
etc., etc., the bass held a high carnival and, as a result, 
increased very rapidly. Consequently the river became 
well stocked with them before the people were aware of 
their presence, as they were not accustomed to fishing for 
this kind of fish. But, after a few years, their numbers in 
the vicinity of Cumberland began to tell on the fish on 
which they depredated, and it was noticed that as these fish 
grew scarcer the bass correspondingly grew scarcer. 

“The result of this is that in the vicinity of Cumbcrland 
the bass are not now so plentiful as they were a few years 
ago, and if the catch in this vicinity was totally prohibited I 
hazard but little in saying that they would never become as 
plentiful as formerly, unless some means be devised to in- 
crease the fish upon which they feed. When their supply of 
food gives out they turn to eating exch other, and regulate 
their numbers in that way, even if there be not one taken 
with a hook or other means. I know that they eat each 
other, for the reason that one of the largest, if not the 
largest, bass I ever caught was found to have previously 
swallowed a bass some five or six inches long—large enough 
toicatch with a hook. It could not swallow more than three- 
fourths of the little bass, there being from one to two inches 
of. the tail protruding above its throat. Although thus 
rorged, it sought another bait and was omen as stated. 
This celebrated bass was caught at what is known as the 
Stubble Field Falls, about three miles this side of the Great 
Falls. 

‘‘With such voracious fish prowling around how can the 
smaller fish maintain their requisite numbers, and unless 
they do this how can the bass procure the necessary amount 
of food without feeding on each other? Will our law- 
makers give us some information on this subject? The fact 
is that every bass taken leaves that many more small fish 
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for the others, and therefore correspondingly lessens the 
necessity for feeding on each other. Residents in the 
vicinity of the Great Falls tell us that suckers, tobacco- 
boxes, etc., etc., are much less plentiful than they were 
before bass were introduced into the river, and the presump- 
tion is that but for the large number of bass that have been 
taken in this vicinity by hook and line said fishes would 
long ere this have Hn. almost, or quite, exterminated, 
Therefore if our law-makers would maintain and even in- 
crease the number of bass, let them provide the necessary 
hatching-houses for propagating mullets, suckers, tobacco- 
boxes, etc., etc. Keep the supply of food fishes up to the 
demand, and the bass will take care of themselves in spite 
of the angler’s art. No mistake on this point. 

‘‘Another reason why the fishing laws should be abolished 
is that the condition of the weather and water is frequently 
such as to prevent spring fishing until about the time said 
laws take effect. During the time the fish are spawning 
they need ao laws to protect tiem, for all anglers know that 
no kind of fish will bite at such times to amount to any- 
thing. They appear for a time to lose all desire for food, 
and will spurn the most touching bait that can be offered. I 
have offered a hook to several species of perch while bed- 
ding. They would take the hook intotheir mouths and carry 
it out of their beds and drop it. No bait that could be found 
would tempt them intoa bite. These same fish at other 
seasons would bite ravenously. I am credibly informed 
by others that they have, in the same way, seen bass refuse 
the best bait that could be offered. What, then, is the use 
of laws to protect them at a time when they will not bite? 
There could be no harm in laws that would prohibit bass 
fishing from, say, May 15 to September 1. 

‘Adopt necessary measures to supply them with plenty of 
food and their numbers can never be materially lessened 
by hook and line. ‘‘ANGLER.” 


DELAWARE RivER Notes.—The U. 8. Fish Commission 
on the 24th deposited the 250,000 salmon fry in the head 
waters of the Delaware River, as I wrote you was to be 
done. But there is much to be feared from the black bass 
which were placed in the same waters in 1870, and now 
occupy the stream in immense numbers. We learn that 
the Commissioner himself expresses a doubt that the re- 
stocking the river with the salmon which years ago naturally 
inhabitated the Delaware, will not be attended with good 
results, owing to the presence of the voracious bass, which 
may not give the salmon a chance to grow and propagate. 
Two or three years ago some of the streams emptying into 
the upper Delaware were stocked with California mountain 
trout, and protection hasbeen giventhcm. A few days since 
an urchin of Hancock took a fine specimen of this fish, 
which shows they have thrived. Suckers have commenced 
to run in numbers in the upper Delaware waters, and 
although before season, many large bass are now being 
taken. It is stated that bass were never known to be so 
plentiful as at present about Port Jervis. Trout fishing be- 
gan April 1, but the streams have been so swollen, and so 
much snow water is running, increased by the late storm, 
no one has been able to enjoy the sport thus far. Anglers 
may count on a good season in the Delaware valley as soon 
as the first spring-like weather sets in, as the storm just 
passed will put everything in order for a good campaign. 
—Homo. 

DYNAMITE F1ENDs.— While England is trying to suppress 
the murdering dynamite fiends who blow up buildings and 
endanger the lives of innocent people, our neighbors on the 
Pacific coast are complaining of the use of dynamite by the 
Chinamen, who use it to destroy fish. A writer in the Port- 
land (Oregon) News says: ‘“The cunning Chinese often get 
up to an unlawful trick here which had ought to be put a 
stop to. It is blasting fish. They do not exactly get a fish 
and blast it to pieces, as one might surmise from the phrase, 
but they first steal a stick of giant powder, then find a point 
in the river where they are cute enough to know the fish 
accumulate, and there set off a heavy blast on the surface of 
the water, which stuns the fish and causes them to float on 
the water. The long-fingered heathen soons rakes in a load 
of them and trots off to camp. It really makes one sad and 
somewhat mad, and his mouth to water, to meet, while going 
fishing, one of these grinning, grunting gormandizers, with 
a bland smile of contentment on his greasy features, his little 
pig-eyes twinkling. his mouth split back to his ears, almost 
showing his long white teeth, while he trots swingingly, 
slowly along under a good load of fine fresh mountain trout 
strung at each end of a bamboo pole. If you ask him, 
‘Where you catch ‘em, John?’ he’ll be sure to say, ‘Me heep 
no -sabee, loung time; what fourr?’ That’s all the satis- 
faction one can get out of them. You go out fishing all day, 
but never geta bite, and come home cussing your d—ivine 
luck, and every pink-eyed, kruel knaber in the kuntry.” 





Worms in Brack Bass.—West Springfield, Pa., April 
23.—We have here a stream called Conneaut Creek. It has 
a rocky bottom, swift current, and many deep pools. It 
contains black bass, rock bass, pickerel and many other 
kinds of smali fry. As soon as the weather gets warm 
enough, the bass get wormy. The worm is about one inch 
long, and is in color a bright yellow; they are usually found 
under the scales, but I have often found them on the caudal 
fins. Later on in the summer they seem to become more 
numerous, and the fish are full of them. . Can you tell me 
what they are and what causes them? The fish are unfit for 
use, and when so affected are not very gamy. The bass are 
the only fish they are found on.--Mackx. [Webhave had sevy- 
eral accounts of these worms, but no naturalist has worked 
out their life history. We have found them in perch also. ] 





GRowTH OF SALMoN.—Manchester, ‘N. H., April 28.—I 
am very skeptical as to the supposed enormously rapid 
growth of salmon in Scotland, as described in the article 
you have just reprinted from Blackwood. Mr. Atkins is a 
very carful observer, and his notes do not show any such 
increase; and also confirm the ‘‘biennial” theory, about 
which one of your correspondents, some time since, won- 
dered at me for admitting there to be any question. I have 
no doubt of it, and cannot take in the idea of a spent 
salmon gaining a pound or iwoa week in salt water, and 
returning the same season to spawn again, though it may 
be so.—SAMUEL WEBBER. 





ANENT THE SALT MACKEREL.—As to that salt mackerel, 
skin it, and it doesn’t make a bit of difference which side is 
up. By the way, you will remember that Anacreon had 
— ng to say on this subject—/ySis xak&eoro1, etc.— 

IATOR. 
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May 3, 1883.) 


An Att-Arounp Rop.—‘‘Nessmuk” has defied the 
accepted tenets of the rod makers, and added a fly-tip where 
the rod makers thought it did not belong. He writes: The 
rod is ready for pickerel, bass or trout. Of course, it is not 
a perfect fly-rod—no general rod can be. But it will take, 
first, pickerel; second, bass; third, catties or bullheads: 
fourth, trout—either with bait or fly. 1 take no stock in 
fly-casting tournaments. Don’t care to throw more than 
twenty-five feet of line, with five foot leader. Usually much 
less.. Have my own notions about flies and ‘‘casts.” My 
favorite cast is tail-fly, large, well-cleansed red angleworm, 
with bit of white pork for head. Two feet above, a red 
hackle, queen, or royal coachman, according to water and 
light. Fifty years’ experience has proved to me that the 
above tail fly takes three-fourths of the trout. Red hackle 
is next best.—NEssMUK. 


TENNESSEE Notes.—The glorious and wise law-makers 
in our General Assembly repudiated one-half the debts, com- 
pounding with the defaulting State treasurer, licensed 
gambling at poker, seven-up and horse racing, and amended 
the very lenient fish laws so as to permit gigging, seining, 
trapping, etc., to be carried on at will. Fishing and hunt- 
ing may be considered dead here for years to come, and our 
sportsmen will either have to seek recreation elsewhere or 
burn up their tackle and accoutrements, for they will never 
need them more in what, with rational protection, would 
be the finest place for game and fish on the American conti- 
nent.—J. D. H. 


SaLMon In OrEGON.—Vancouver Barracks, April 18.— 
The salmon catch thus far isreported as very light, $1.10 
being paid by the canneries for each fish. Four years ago 
fifty cents per fish was the price. Few if any salmon reach 
the Portland market. I was informed yesterday that there 
were 350 miles of seines stretched in the Columbia River 
oo _ except Sundays. Comment is unnecessary.— 


Booxs.—Mr. Westwood has written an introduction to 
the ‘‘Secrets ef Angling,” by John Dennys, which will ac- 
company a reprint of that poem. Mr. W. Satchell will 

rint it, as also a new edition of the same gentleman’s 
‘‘Chronicle of the Complete Angler.” The Orange Judd Co. 
have republished the ‘‘Scientific Angler,” by the late David 
Foster, with notes by W. C. Harris. 


CARE OF Worms.—Good, lively bait can be made in the 
following way: Wrap up some of the common earth worms 
in a piece of carpet or thick cloth, put them in a box full of 
dirt, and leave them for two or three days. At the end of 
that time they will be a bright scarlet color, and when you 
open = — they will spring about one-half foot in the 
air.—M, L. 





Tuer Tarrvum As Foop.—A correspondent writes to know 
something of the edible qualities of the tarpum. We have 
never eaten it, and do not remember to have seen any allu- 
sion made to its table qualities. It looks like a good, whole- 
some fish, and doubtless many persons have caten it. Who 
can give us some information on this subject? 


Route To THE NEPiGon,—Prince Arthur’s Landing, Lake 
Superior, April 14, 1883.—In answer to ‘‘Angler,” re ‘‘Route 
to Nepigon,” in your last issue, come by way of Duluth 
and Prince Arthur’s Landing, and take boat to Nepigon. 
Good fishing anywhere from mouth of river up stream.— 
J. J. OC. 








Buiack Bass In THE Potomac.—Falling Waters on the 
Potomac River is said to be a prime ground for black bass. 
This point and all the way up to Williamsport, on the same 
stream, I am assured, can’t be beat for large fish.—Homo. 


THe Gravy BILu was defeated. 





ishculture. 
SALMON FOR THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON. 


AST week the United States Fish Commission sent a car 
with 225,000 salmon fry to the waters of the upper Dela- 
ware, and the shipment is to be followed by another of the 
same size.’ Prof. Baird intends to test the possibility of accli- 
mating salmon in both the Delaware and the Hudson, and 
will send some 300,000 salmon from the Cold Spring Harbor 
hatchery to the head waters of the latter river in a few 
weeks. The fish are the Eastern salmon, S. salar, the eggs of 
which came from the salmon breeding works of the United 
States Fish Commission at Bucksport, Maine. Itis well known 
that the rivers of Connecticut were the southern limit of the 
salmon at the discovery of the country, but it is possible that 
in the Hudson and the Delaware the difficulties in the way of 
the salmon were merely mechanical. The falls on these rivers 
presented a bar to their ascent to the streams above, which 
contains insect and crustacean life necessary to the growth of 
the fry, as well as suitable spawning grounds. By placing the 
young in the trout brooks in the Adirondack region they 
should find all the conditions requisite to their wth and 
descend the river to the sea at the proper time. There seems 
to be no good reason why the rivers named may not become 
salmon rivers in time, if the stocking is carried on for a few 
years. The experiment is comparatively inexpensive and is 
well worth trying. Should the fish survive and return, they 
will be captured in the lower portions of the rivers, for the 
obstructions above forbid their ascent to the brooks. We 
shail watch the trial with great interest, and hope that our 
readers will report to us any facts which they may hereafter 
observe that show the presence of salmon in the rivers, Stray 
salmon have been taken in the Hudson as high as Troy, and a 
few years ago some four or five thousand fish were placed in 
the Delaware and several adults were afterward taken, show- 
ing that the temperature and chemical conditions of these 
rivers are not fatal to this fish. 








“My election to the United States Senate has been a great 
satisfaction to me, of course,” said Mr. Kenna, of West Vir- 

i to some friends who were congratulating him recently; 
“and I, of course, am very grateful to my friends for it. But 
I tell you frankly, gentlemen, that neither it nor any of the 
steps of rapid promotion in my political career has given me 
so much genuine pleasure as the fact that my hound pup took 
the premium at the dog show the other night.” 


In the will of the late Richard O’Conner, Falls of Schuylkill, 
Pa., is a provision to the effect that $10 a week be paid for the 
support of his Spot, the remainder of his estate being be- 
queathed to the n Catholic Society of St. Joseph. 
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FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1888.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventh 
Annual Bench Show, Madison uare Garden, New York City. 
Entries close Apri! 23.. Chas. Lincoln, Sup’t. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

November 19, 1883.—Eastern Field Trials Club, Fifth Annual Trials, 
at High Point, N. C. Entries for the Derby close July 1; for the 
Members’ Stake, Nov. 17; for the All-Aged Stake, Nov. 1. W. A. 
Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, Long Island, N. Y. 

December, 1883.—Nationa! American Kennel Club, Fifth Annual 
— at Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Eryson, Secretary, Memphis, 

enn, 


To insure prompt attention communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


THE NEW YORK SHOW. 


TS are, including the puppies, 1,120 entries for the 
_ Westminster Bench Show next week. These entries are 
distributed as follows: 61 mastiffs, 63 St. Bernards, 5 berg- 
hunde, 8 Newfoundlands, 20 greyhounds, 5 deerhounds, 112 
pointers, 159 English setters, 56 black and tan setters, 97 Irish 
setters, 7 Chesapeake Bay dogs, 6 Irish water spaniels, 8 field 
spaniels, 45 cocker spaniels, 10 foxhounds, 10 beagles, 6 dachs- 
hunde, 71 collies, 25 bulldogs, 56 fox-terriers, 80 terriers of 
different breeds, 40 pugs, 6 King Charles spaniels, 2 Blenheims, 2 
Japanese spaniels, 6 Italian greyhounds, 26 in miscellaneous 
class. The judges, as already announced, are: 

For Irish setters and black and tan setters, John C. Higgins, 
™- Delaware City, Del. 

or English setters, pointers and foxhounds, Maj. J. M. 
Taylor, Lexington, Ky. 

or spaniels and small non-sporting dogs, J. F. Kirk, Esq., 
Toronto, Canada. 

For mastiffs, St. Bernards, berghunde, greyhounds, deer- 
hounds, dachshunde, and other large non-sporting dogs, James 
Watson, Esq., New York city. . 

For collies and beagles, Dr. J. W. Downey, New Market, 
Frederick county, Md. 


FORM AND COLORS OF SETTERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Col. Stuart Taylor condemns the setters and pointers ex- 
hibited in New York last year, because, with many other 
faults, they were ‘“‘narrow-chested.” Now I want to inquire 
if in this he speaks in accordance with the highest standards, 
for which he professessuch deference. ‘‘Stonehenge” says the 
chest should be *‘deep rather than wide.” Idstone says, ‘‘I 
dislike a wide chest—I never saw a fast dog with one.” And 
again, “The dogs that knock up and refuse to hunt in hot 
weather are always square-built, wide-chested ones. Those 
with a deep chest, ragged hips, and which are as narrow as 
a rail, are always ready to gallop and never trot, which is a 
flag of distress. At the first trial in the field ever held * * * 
the worst goer was the strongest and squarest dog there 
* * * while Dandy, a ragged, narrow dog, hunted bravely 
in spite of his ‘weak appearance’ upon which some of the by- 
standers insisted.” Has the view expressed by these author- 
ities been discarded? 

Col. Taylor also says the dogs at the New York show of ’82 
were a “‘wretchedly colored” lot. I wish he would be moré 
specific in his criticism, and tell us just how their color was 
faulty. From the catalogue the 172 entries of English setters 
may be classified as follows: 





Black and white, blue belton, etc...............58 
Black and white, blue belton, with tan.......... 41 
Orange and white, red and white, etc...........39 
Lemon and white, lemon belton ................ 16 
Liver, liver and white, liver and tan, ete........ 12 
TRE DN UM OUR occnsacccscccnenacacsnians 3 
CR INO cc cdcacctdensinsevesenistecsedcs 3 

172 


The colors Col. Taylor particularly ojects to seem to be 
lemon and white and liver and white. There does not appear 
to have been any preponderance of either. By the way, speak- 
ing of liver color, if he means to say that he remembers the 
time when liver and white was not a recognized setter color, 
I think he is mistaken. He speaks of it asa color only for 
spaniels and pointers. Butitis generally believed that the 
setter is aspaniel. A ‘‘setting spaniel” he was cade | called. 

ICKET. 


BREEDING FOR SEX. 


oe there is a very general desire among breeders of do- 
mestic animals to possess the power of regulating the pro- 
ortional number of the sexes at will is, I think, made evident 
y letters on the subject, which appear from time to time in 
your Journal and others devoted to the interest of stock 
owners, 

In regard to poultry, one tells us that the more globular- 
shaped eggs will produce pullet-chicks, and the more oblong 
cockerels; while another says that if the eggs are looked 
through by a strong light, so as to show the position of the 
seminal clot, a whole clutch of hens may be secured by re- 
jecting those eggs showing it in the center, and selecting 
those wherein its position is at one side. I presume we may 
brush aside both theories as purely fantastical. 

In “ee to dogs, we are constantly being reminded of the 
old, and I had thought exploded, theory, that the sex of the 
produce of an alliance depends on the period of cestrum when 
the alliance takes place—that is that if the embrace is per- 
mitted during the early days of heat, the whelps will be 
mostly bitches; if about the middle of the period the sexes 
will be about equal, and if toward the end nearly all will be 
male pups. 

In your American contemporary, FOREST AND STREAM of 
the 8th ult., a case is recorded of a litter by the well-known 
collie Marcus; the dam of the litter having visited him at the 
commencement of her heat, the result was nine puppies, all 
bitches but one. 

I remember some months back seeing a letter in the 
Journal from the Rev. E. race Tiddeman, recording a 
somewhat similar result in (I think) more than one instance 
with his Dandie Dinmonts; and all of your readers must have 
had instances in support of the theory brought under their 
notice. 

I must say I can place no faith in the uheory dependent for 
support on comparatively isolated facts when I find that the 
— ae opposed to the largest collections of facts at our 

is b 

e swallow does not make a summer—and if I may digress 
for a moment, neither do five—for in September, 1581, that 
number left my house, and, beaten back by the gales, which 
readers will remember as exceptionally severe at that time 
returned after being away just a month—returned to fin 
their home occupied by the sparrows, who had filled it with 
hay and bits of string, and a piece of the latter getting en- 
twined around the leg of one swallow as he left after an 
——- of the nest, held him suspended for a short time, 
and so impressed the lot with fear, as I presume, that all, 
after a short fly round, disappeared, I fear to perish. 

But to return to the dog question, it appears to me that to 
establish the theory, none but males in the one ease, and none 








but females in the other case, should be produced; or other- 
wise the theorists have contradictory fact to deal with which 
they will tind hard to explain. 

o doubt it would be considered a very convenient thing if 
we could orange the comparative number of the sexes at 
will; but.I fear the theorists have in this, as we are all apt to 
do in so many things, allowed the wish to be father to the 
thought. 

Dairy farmers would take very good care to secure good 
breeding seasons, if they had it in their power to secure all 
quey calves; and dog breeders, who sell, would take care to 
have mostly dogs, and only enough bitches to secure what 
they might consider a sufficient multiplication of their partic- 
ular variety. 

Fortunately, as I think, fanciers can do nothing of the kind 
any more than they can Loe colors at will by exposing to 
the vision of dogs excited by the sexual passion such as they 
desire the progeny of the union to exhibit; for, however ven- 
erable that theory may be, I suppose it has, in most intelligent 
minds, melted like snow before tie sun of a clearer knowledge 
and a higher appreciation of the wonders of creation, which is 
its natural and approximate result. 

To come to collated and registered facts as to the relative 
numbers of the sexes in dogs, there is one point which, in 
considering the figures I propose submitting, should not be 
lost sight of, although I am not prepared to say it has any 
effect or influence upon the results. The fact 1 refer tois, that 
in the system of dog breeding that prevails, the dog is compul- 
sorily more polygamous than he would be in a state of nature, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say that procreation in 
the vlass of dogs from which the statistics are taken, is re- 
stricted to a comparatively speaking few that are of necessity 
polygamous; while the generative impulses of others are 
compulsively repressed. Darwin gives the births of 6,878 grey- 
hounds, consisting of 3,605 males and 5,273 females; that is in 
the proportion of 110.1 males to 100 females. 

I have lately counted up the number of puppies of all breeds 
(but, practically, greyhounds, foxhounds, harriers, beagles 
and some otber hounds are excluded) to be 3,466, consisting of 
1,794 males and 1,672 females, or a fraction over 4 per cent, 
excess of males. 

What the proportion might be in a state of nature or even 
under domestication did unrestricted intercourse between the 
sexes prevail we have no means of proving; but I can see no 
reason for supposing that the proportions would be materi- 
ally altered. What.we want isa far larger body of facts, and 
I wish now to appeal to you, sir, to give us the result of the 
registration of puppies in your monthly record of those inter- 
esting events. If [remember rightly, your registy has been 
in existence some three years, and the figures accumulated 
must be great. No doubt in your registry, and that of your 
contemporary, there will be some duplicates, but not, I should 
think, to the extent to materially interfere with conclusions 
to be drawn from the facts recorded. 

I think, too, it would also be of great benefit if we could 
have statistics, from the heads of your several departments, 
dealing with horses, cattle, sheep, swine, rabbits, cage-birds 
and poultry, as these embrace both the monogamous and 
polygamous, 

I should be glad to see the opinions and the experience of 
breeders expressed in your columns on this very interesting 
and important subject, so that by a free interchange of 
thought and of acquired knowledge we may each add to the 
store of the other.—Huqh Dalziel un Live Stock Journal. 


NEW YORK FIRE DOGS. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 252.] 


N IKE J. MCNAMARA, driver of Engine No. 23, at 235 West 
1 Fifty-eighth street, owns a nice little Skye terrier called 
Nellie. She is about four years old. She does not run to fires, 
but has been taught to trip the lever which connects with the 
machinery that unhitches the horses and throws open the 
doors of the engine house and stable. At command the little 
dog jumps up and catches a rubber ring in her mouth. The 
instant er weight pulls it down the machinery is set in 
motion. She then darts behind the two horses in their stalls, 
which are situated on eachside of the engine, barks at them 
until they go to the pole, and then runs back into the court- 
yard behind and drives the horse to the hosecart. When the 
reporter called at the engine house Foreman David Conner 
permitted Nellie to ‘‘trip the horses” a number of times. All 
the horses are well trained, especially the off-engine horse. In 
five seconds’ time ‘Nellie would pull down the lever, back out 
the horses and retire to a piace of safety on thestairs. The 
horses were hitched to the pole and the men were at their 
places in exactly three seconds. 

One of the most famous dogs is Jack, athree-year-old coach 
dog, who was born and brought up in the service. He is won- 
derfully intelligent. Jack belongs to Hook and Ladder Com- 

any No. 6, at No. 77 East Canal street, of which John H. 

<ehoe is foreman. Jack goes to all the fires, and is first to 
hear the buzz of the telegraph. If up on the third floor when 
the call comes he is the first member of the company down. 
He never dresses, but goes to the fireas heis. Jack always 
manages to run down the first flight of stairs like an ordinary 
Christian, but in his anxiety to get to the horses he invariably 
rolls down the second flight. He drives the horses tothe 
pole and runs ahead of them, barking. Jack is known to 
thousands of persons, and his barking informs them that 
there is a fire in the district. He clears the street for the en- 
gine better than a man could, Jack is always first in the 
building. At night he looks for the fireman’s light, and 
often when the smoke is thick and he cannot be seen the men 
know he is about by hearing him sneeze. If there is a fire and 
the apparatus does not go out Jack sits down and howls in 
his disappointment and cries as if his heart was broken. 
Sometimes the horses step on him, but he keeps on three legs 
and sees the fire out, but often when he gets home he is laid 
up for days. He has been known to go up and down an iron 
fire escape and walk up and down a peaked roof that was at 
an angle of forty-five Ceqvets. He will go anywhere the men 
do. At home he is fastidious, disliking the smell of the smoke 
when the stove is lighted. When the floor is being scrubbed 
Jack goes across the street, where he sets up a howling until 
the cleansing is over. But at tires he does not mind the densest 
smoke or the heaviest shower baths. About a year ago Jack 
was attending a fire in Gold street and fell through the floor 
of the fifth story down to the floor beneath, but he was not 
injured. A short time after this there was a fire at the cor- 
ner of Albany and West streets. The water was about five 
inches deep in the office. Jack saw a large armchair in the 
room, which he proceeded to occupy. The smoke became so 
dense the men werc driven out, but Jack refused to leave and 
the men had to go back and carry him out. In domestic life 
Jack is looked upon as a great success. He frequently accom- 
panies the men home to dinner. He is always provided with 
a seat at the table, and it is said his munners are refined. So- 
cially among his own kindred he is a great favorite, and if all 
the stories told of him be true, he is ‘‘one of the boys” and a 
masher of the first water. He sieeps in the dormitory and is 
the first to startle the men. Should any of the men be at the 
barber shop a block off they always hear Jack’s warning bark 
in time to jump out of the chair and to catch the apparatus as 
it runs out. 

Of the remarkable dogs that have died in the service, Bill, 
of Engine No. 17, is remembered by the whole force. He was 
a large black mongrel, and originally belonged to State 
Senator Baaden when he kept a baker’s shop in Ludlow 
streets between Broome and Delancey streets. One of the 
firemen coaxed Bill away from his owner in 1869 and he re- 
mained with the company until 1880, when he died. He was 
then buried with much ceremony in the yard back of the 
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headquarters of the Fourth batallion in Clinton street. When 
Bill was initiated intothe service he became an enthusiastic 
His owner mourned his loss, and on one occasion 
sought him at the engine house and carried him back to the 
There he remained for several weeks, but one day 
there happened to be a fire, and, as the engine went ee 

e 
made a preliminary circuit around the baker’s shop and 
es dla Harlequin, through the large glass window. 

he crash of glass was terrific, and the damage done very 
The Senator was much incensed. He ran out on the 


avement, shaking his fist at the dog, shouting ‘‘Go it, you 


fire laddie. 
bakery. 


ing by, the excitement was too much for Bill’s nerves. 


great. 


blank, blank fire dog, and don’t you ever come back “again 


About two years after Bill joined the Fire Department he 
He was on the roof of a burning 
The heat drove the 
linemen down and poor Bill fell from the scuttle ladder to the 
They were 
But a fire breaking 

He 
me, 
He would 

to do with any firemen save those of his own 
thief Bates took a great interest in him, and once 
He would ascend a 
ladder to the first floor and work up through the building to 
Nothing could hinder him from going to a fire. 
Besides his escapade at the bakery he once jumped out of a 
second story window of one of the men’s homes into the street 
to join the engine as it went by. During five years of Bill’s 
stayin the service he had a small spaniel as a companion. 
This dog was named Major, after Chief Bates, when batallion 
Bill looked 
Major was run 


met with a severe accident. 
building at Cherry and Rutgers streets. 
ground floor. Both of his hind legs were broken. 
set in splints and he began to recover. 
out in the vicinity was too much for the plucky ~t 
limped to it on his splints and then managed to crawl ho 
but he was laid up for many months afterward. 
have nothin 
company. 

found Bill at a fire and sent him home. 


the roof. 


chiefs were ranked as Majors in the department. 
after Major and backed him in all his fights. 
over and killed in Avenue C by Engine No. 11 when going to 
a fire. 


Met was a mongrel with a slash of collie dog in his compo- 
He was a remark- 


sition. He was the old timer of the force. 
ably intelligent dog, and possessed a large slice of originality. 


He joined Engine No. 25 in 1865, and was called Met, an 
abbreviation for Metropolitan, after the name of the depart- 
run over by 
Met was 
stu.ed and handsomely mounted in —_— case, and is now in 

i One of 


ment. He died with harness on his back, being 
Engine No. 6 atthe Sixth Ward Hotel fire 1868. 


the possession of Jim Ballentine, of Engine No. 50, 
Met's peculiarities was a decided antipathy to all policemen. 
He would endeavor to clean his teet 
‘co >” that came in his way. 
the 


ians of the peace. In the days of this pioneer fire dog it 
was the custom to sound the fire alarms from the City Hall 
and old Post-office towers. Although the bells in Trinity and 
St. Paul’s were very similar in sound, Met was never known 
to have mistaken them once. But, although he had the power 
to distinguish between the alarms for fire in this world and 
in the next, a neglected early education hindered him from 
counting the strokes. He was a brave, fearless dog, even to 
foolhardiness. He created a great sensation when Gunther & 
Son’s fur store was on fire, the same night that St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral was burned. He calmly walked, @ la Blondin, 
along the burning cornice of the roof, much to the anxiety 
of the guests of the St. Nicholas Hotel and the thousands of 
persons who crowded Broadway. They expressed so much 
alarm lest accident should befall the brave dog, that the fire- 
men were obliged to carry him down. 

Among other dogs in the Fire Department is Major, a large, 
seventy-pound coach dog, at Engine House No. 12, in North 
William street. ‘‘Mage” is too fat to run to fires now, and he 
has retired from all active service except the working of a 
free-lunch route and, at Tom Deddy’s bidding, going to a 
neighboring bakery for rolls. Nellie Gray is the name of a 
half — and half coach dog at Truck House No.1. She 
guards the place, but does not run to fires. This company had 
a cat some time ago that would jump upon the driver’s seat 
when the gong sounded and go to all the fires. Chief Reeves, 
at Engine No. 30,1m Spring street, near Varick, owns a re- 
markably intelligent trick dog. And there is a fine fire dog at 
Engine House No. 9, in East Broadway. In 1867, when Engine 
No. 10 was located in Stone street, the boys owned a goat that 
used to go with them to fires, and Boat No. 43 now owns a 
Newfoundland dog of great intelligence.—New .York Herald. 


THE BLACK SETTER. 


66 © TONEHENGE? in his ‘‘Dogs of the British Islands,” de- 

\) scribing the English setter, says: ‘‘The color of coat 
(value five points) is not much insisted on among English set- 
ters, a great variety being admitted. These are generally 
classed as follows in order given: (1) black and white, ticked 
with large splashes, and more or less marked with black; 
known as blue beltons. (2) orange white, freckled; known as 
orange belton. (3) plain orange or lemon and white. (4) liver 





and white. (5) black and white with slight tan markings, (6) 
black and white. (7) liver and white. (8) pure white. (9) 
black. (10) liver. (11) red or yellow.” ‘‘Stonehenge” is re- 


oe as the highest authority. He puts the color of coat at 
ve points, and names black as a true color for an English 
setter, yet a black setter has never had a chance to win in our 
past bench shows, although there have been perfect types of 
this handsome setter shown time and again. Aimost the first 
order the judge gives, is: ‘Take those black dogs out of the 
ring!” and they are taken out disgraced. Now, why is this? 
Is it because the black setter is worthless as a beauty, or as a 
field dog? We think not. 

The best setters we have ever seen in the field have been 
black. We haveshot over them for a month ata time with 
only Sunday and a day now and then for rest, and they have 
been fast and strong when all the other dogs were worn out. 
Whether on the Western prairie or in the Connecticut swamps 
we have found them the same—true, honest, staunch and 

aithful. 

The first field trial run in this country, we believe, was won 
by Mr. H. C. Pritchett’s black setter Knight. Dogs like Mr. 
Earnest Man’s Kate, known in years past to almost all the 
sportsmen ‘who shoot in Florida; Mr. Newton Earle’s Smut; 
who ran so well at the Eastern Field Trials some years ago; 
Mr. Hialsey’s Sport, well known to Long Island sportsmen, are 
the class of black setters I speak of. Although there aremany 
more of this race equally good in the field and beautiful to 
look at, yet they all have the same stigma of being black 
upon them, The judges in the past have banished them in dis- 

ace because of their color, and value of color is five in one 

undred points, according to ‘‘Stonehenge.” People will tell 
you that, although your black setters are very handsome, 
are true types of the English setter, according to the highest 
authority, are first-class field dogs, in short, have all the good 

ualities which our bench shows are trying to bring to per- 

ection, yet you cannot win even a mention with them because 
they are black, and alas! in the past it has been so; but this 
year the Westminster Kennel Club have offered a special 
prize for the best black setter. This is a step in the right di- 
rection, and I trust that owners will send their dogs and gain 
for them a favor which has long been withheld, and which 
none deserve more fully than the black English setter. 

Woop PowDeEr. 
New Yorks, April 24, 1883. 


LEWIS AS A TRAINER.—Pittsburgh, April 28, 1883.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I have just read Col. Stuart 
Taylor’s remarks on Lewis in yours of 28th. I have no 


on the leg of every 
This was so well Enown that 
roadway squad would give the street a wide berth when 
they heard Engine No. 30 and Met on the warpath. Although 
he would fly savagely at the knights of the locust, Met was 
never known to attempt to molest a woman or a child. His 
ae delight was to carry off as trophies the coat tails of guar- 
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ANOTHER COCKER STANDARD.—The cocker spaniel . 
breeders who assembled at Buffalo adopted the following 
standard: A cocker spaniel dog should not weigh more than 
twenty-three pounds, and bitches about three pounds less. 
General appearance, symmetry, etc. (value 10)—A cocker 
spaniel is a well-built, compact, graceful and active little dog, 
and should possess strength and suppleness without heaviness 
or clumsiness. The true cocker possesses a combination of 
activity, beauty, resolution, affection, intelligence and anima- 
tion exceeded by no other variety of the c e family. He is 
a stout, resolute, b little dog of various colors. Any true 


spaniel color is eligible; beauty and s: etry of marki 
6 ead (value 15) holt 


intention of acting as the champion of Lewis, or anybody 
else, nor do I know anything about the constitution of young 
Bill, and there is something about this whole lot of dogs that 
I never understood, but the reference to the lost collie (Mr. J. 
W. Burgess’s Flora) conceals the very important fact that she 
has Leen found, and why Col. Taylor should go out of his own 
case to bring up a matter in which, for courtesy’s sake, I will 
say he is uninformed, I am at alosstosee. Lewis never told 
me why he did not inform Mr. Burgess of her escape, but I ean 
easily a that he was unwilling to doso while he had 
hopes of her speedy recovery. I know he had notices of her loss 

osted up all around the neighborhood, and spent all his spare 

ime hunting her; and I can find it very excusable for aman 
just starting in business on his own account to be unwilling to 
face the music at once, hoping every day that the animal 
would be found. Remarks on this = subject would 
have come with a better grace from Mr. Burgess, as the bitch 
is certainly a grand one. I do not know how sho escaped, but 
I do know that she is the wildest animal I ever saw. I was 
out at Lewis’s a week ago, and he brought her out of the ken- 
nel to show me her improved condition, and in five minutes 
she was through the fence and two hundred yards away, and 
Lewis had half an hour’s chase for her. How she got out I 
don’t know, asthe gates were all shut and a lot of setters 
were running around without getting out. Lewis took my 
Tiny four months sinc2, when he was a savage, and dangerous 
to approach when kenneled, and to-day there is no gentler, 
more trusty and faithful dog in the world. (He is a mastiff.) 
I have been to Lewis’s kennels in all kinds of weather this 
winter and spring, and I have always found him hard at 
work; his feed is abundant, and I know is well and thoroughly 
cooked. He madea great mistake in taking so many dogs 
after the Washington show, but he expected to get good help, 
and this he could not get. I wanted Mr. Lee’s Turk to go into 
his hands, but his engagement with Creole stopped him, and I 
had to surrender my claim on him for Tiny, as Turk was too 
valuable a chap to trust to chance hands. I have had no 
complaints from Mr. Lee of Turk’s condition. My Tiny is the 
es of health. Dr. Alsop’s Boadicea (mastiff) is in Lewis’s 

1ands, and she is as fine as silk. Sol will try to offset Col. 
Taylor's attack on a man just commencing business for him- 
self, and who is a poor man at that, by saying that I have 
more confidence in Lewis than in any other dog man 1 
have met; that I know heis careful, and that I prove my 
faith in him by now putting up at his place kennels for four 
mastiffs, for my three dogs and one belonging to a friend. No 
trainer has his dogs under better control, and none can be 
kinder or gentler than he is. I have never seen nor heard of 
him doing more than cuffing a dog’s ears, although I have no 
doubt he can, and does, use the whip when needed, although 
it just occurs to me that I never saw a whip about his place. 
I have no personal interest in Lewis further than a friendly 
one, and have told him of things that I thought he was wrong 
in, but I do protest against such an unjust attack as Col. 
Taylor makes, and against ruining (in intent atleast) the pros- 
pects of a man trying to make a start in life for himself.— 
W. WADE. 

April 30.—I desire to add to mine of the 28thinst. First 
(what 1 should have said then), that I wrote without having 
had any communication whatever with Lewis on the subject; 
and secondly, that I have seen Lewis since, and to my great 
surprise, he says that he never had a line or word from Col. 
Taylor onthe subject. This leaves Col. Taylor in the position 
of having publicly attacked a man in so vital a point as his 
means of making his living, without giving him a single 
chance for explanation or defense.—WM. WADE. 


should be taken into consideration. 
be of medium size in proportion to body, muzzle cut off short, 
nose short, well proportioned with no = tendency, a de- 
cided stop between the eyes, with a full forehead, anda 
well-developed rounding s| ull; — level, teeth white and 
sound, lips inclined to be rather loose than tight. Hyes (value 
10) should be dark, full and brilliant, aot great intelli- 
gence. ars (value 10) should be lobular and long, reachin 
nearly to the end of the nose, leather fine, and well cloth 
with long, silky, luxuriant growth of hair, which should be 
straight or wavy; decided curly hair is objectionable. 
Neck, chest and shoulders (value 15)—The neck should be 
clean cut at the setting on of head, muscular where springing 
from the shoulder, and long enough to permit the nose readily 
to reach the ground. The shoulders should be strong, muscu- 
lar and well proportioned. The chest should be capacious and 
deep. Body (value 15)—the ribs should be well sprung, and 
extending well back with a short oompene to the loins, which 
should be broad, graceful and not tucked up. Length (value 5) 
from tip of nose to root of tail should be about twice the 
height at shoulder. Legs and feet (value 10)—The forelegs 
should be well proportioned; short, well developed in bone 
and muscle, straight, and neither bent in nor out at elbow; 
pasterns straight, short and strongly set, and elbows well let 
down. The hind legs should be well muscled and firm, with 
stifles well bent, hocks nearly straight, and near the ground 
for strength and elasticity. Feet should be of good size and 
oval-shaped, neither turning out nor in, the toes not too 
a wera the soles should consist of hard, horny pads, with 
plenty of hair between the toes. Coat (value 10) should be of 
good length, plentiful, soft and silky, straight or wavy (but 
without distinct curl), and a liberal fringe or flag on the out- 
line of neck, body, arms and thighs. There should be no top- 
knot or curison the top of the head. Tail (value 5), usually 
docked for sporting = ee should be carried straight or 
nearly level with the back. It should move with the quick, 
nervous action so peculiar to the cocker while at work or 
play. Scale of Points.—General appearance, 10; head, 15; 
eyes, 5; ears, 10; neck, chest and shoulders, 15; body, 15; 
length, 5; legs and feet, 10; coat, 10; tail, 5; total, 100, 


THE GORDON SETTER STANDARD,—Mr. H. Malcolm, 
of Baltimore, Md., sent to the Westminster Kennel Club a 
petition requesting the adoption of that gentleman’s Gordon 
setter standard. The petition bore the names of sixty-eight 
signers, more or less interested in the matter. In his letter 
coopera the petition Mr. Malcolm wrote: “If not too 
late, may I ask that the class ‘Black and Tan’ be changed to 
Gordons; or, at least, be printed as such in the catalogues, and 
the judge of this class be instructed to judge according to the 
seale o points and descriptive list known as the ‘Malcolm 
Standard’? In reply, Mr. Robert C. Cornell, secretary of the 
Westminster Kennel Club, wrote that the managers declined 
to make such a change, explaing that ‘‘Several years ago we 
found in the class for Gordon setters so few specimens of the 
true Gordon type, that we thought it best to change the class 
to black and tan and let the judge select the best looking set- 
ters of that coloring. The true Gordon setter, first bred at 
Gordon Castle, is still well known in England, although in 
this country the typical Gordon is rare. From the crossing of 
this breed with Irish and English setters we have established 
in this country a class of handsome black and tan setters; but 
they are not true Gordons, and should not be so called. This 

ear and last year our club has given a special prize to the 
a — setter, and quite a different dog should win in 
this class. 


A CONNECTICUT EDITOR has been fox hunting, and 
thisis what he did: None but the thoroughbred fox hunter 
knows what exciting sportit is. One of them remarked, ‘‘For 
real enjoyment I had rather go out fox hunting, even if I 
didn’t catch a glimpse of one all day, than to go to the best 
theater. There is more music in four foxhounds when on a 
warm trail than there is in a Pinafore chorus of one hundred 
voices.” We suppose there is though we went out at daylight 
one cold morning and heard the music of the hounds, stood 
under one tree eight hours to get a sight at a fox, and finally 
when one came trotting along within seven rods of us our 
arms were so stiff with cold we couldn’t get the gun to our 
shoulder. We fired into the ground and said “scat!” Then 
we went home and told how near we came to shooting a fox. 
Oh, yes, it’s rare sport -for a|greenhorn. 





MY WONDERFUL DOG.—Oxford, Me., April 26, 1883,—I 
have been reading a report of ‘‘Reynard’s” wonderful dog, 
and as I have a very wonderful dog eS I will give you 
my experience. My dogis a black, white and tan hound; 
whether he is a bloodhound, beagle hound or a barnyard 
hound I don’t know, not being versed in doggery; but this I do 
know, he will chase anything from a cat to a fox that will 
show him a clean pair of heels. I started out the other morn- 
ing, intending to have a little fun, and I was not disappointed. 
It was good running, and Dick was soon off singing at every 
bound (he has got a double-pointed mouth). I made up my 
mind it was a fox, and hastened on, hoping he would circle, 
but he kept straight on for Rabbit Valley; but all at once the 
music stopped, and [ could not hear anything except once in a 
while a snarl. I made up my mind that my game was either 
treed or holed, and I made all haste. Isoon found Dick with 
just his tail sticking out of a hole, and the way the snow and 
dirt was flying wasa caution. I made up my mind there was 
a foxinthat hole. Going toa farmhouse some half a mile 
away, I borrowed shovel, pick, crowbar and the farmer’s son 
to help dig. When I got back I found Dick still at work. 
With my friend, Louis Edwards, anxious to assist, we went 
to werk, and after much hard jiabor struck the hole, about 
fifteen feet from the mouth. We put Dick down, and he gave 
us courage to try again by his good example in digging. We 
thought the den could not be far_ away, so we began to mine. 
We took turns, and as the ground was sandy it was easy dig- 
ging. I had given my friend Louis the shovel and he was 
down on his knees digging when he thought he heard the fox. 
Sending the dog into the hole he was encouraging him, ‘‘Good 
dog! Take him out! Shake him up!” when all at once there 
was a streak of blue ruin and such getting out of the hole as I 
never saw, nor ever expect to see again. I could not tell which 
was the most anxious to get out, Louis or the dog; such cough- 
ing, sneezing, vomiting and swearing would have broken up a 
much larger party than there was present. I dusted for about 
twenty rods and rolled over, too much overcome to go further. 
It is needless for me to say we had struck a bonanza in the 
shape of a skunk. As soon as we could we folded up our crow- 
bar, shovel and pick and left his lordship to stink himself to 
death. Butthe experience has learned me a lesson or two, 
first, not to trust to my wonderful dog’s enthusiasm, but first 
see the fox for myself; then when he holes fold_up my traps 
and strike for foxes that don’t hole.—W. F. R. 





“CAVE CANEM.”—Editor Forest and Stream: I desire to 
call the attention of exhibitors to the coming dog show to the 
fact that I applied for an entry for my ‘“‘Airedale” terrier, and 
it was refused, on account, as I am informed, of his alleged 
bad disposition. Whatever temper he may have on the 
bench, he is gentle at home. The dog is described by Mr. 
Mason, his former owner, asfollows: ‘Airedale terrier Bruce, 
winner of about twenty first prizes in England, and of first at 
New York, and first at Washington, D. C.,’83. The only good 
specimen yet imported. This dog is game on fox, badger, 
etc., and is an excellent watch dog.”—JOHN AVERY (205 Buena 
Vista avenue, Yonkers). 


OLD DOGS TO THE FRONT.—Franklin, N. Y., April 25, 
1883.—Editor Forest and Stream : For the benefit of members 
of the International Cocker Spaniel Association, I am desirous 
of ee information in regard to old-styled cocker 
spaniels in the United States and Canadas. We particularly 

esire to know if for sale, sex, age, color, weight, pedigree; 
also whether breeding services or puppies can be secured.— 
M. P. McKoon. 


HUMAN BRUTES.—Philadelphia, April 25.—Two human 
brutes, David Alexander and John Quigley, were convicted 
in Philadelphia, yesterday, of throwing coal oil on a dog and 
setting fire to it, causing the dog to die in great agony. Alex- 
ander was recommended to mercy. None was given the dog. . 
The sentence of both men was deferred.—Howmo, 


THE PRICE OF DOGS.—Editor Forest and Stream: “Px” 
picks me up for saying “‘the best dogs are not to be had by 
people of moderate means.” It is a little hard to defend my 
statement, because a given financial condition might be wealt 
to one person and poverty to another. But when I wrote I 
had in mind the price one would have to pay for a bench 
show winner that was also a first-rate dog in the field. I was, 
in my mind, wishing I could buy any dogI could name at 
“‘Nessmuk’s” maximum price, $25. In this view of the case I 
presume ‘‘Px” would agree. As to getting and training a 
puppy “Px” is partly right. {will admit that a poor man, 
even, may have as eo a dog as the best if he feels able to 
pay from $20 to $50 for a pup; if he has both the time and 
oe to train him, and there is game enough in his neigh- 

orhood to enable him to do it satisfactorily; if distemper or 
some other disease or accident does not injure or destroy the 
animal, if the dog turns out at maturity to be really first- 
rate, and if, finally, our supposed poor man then prefers the 
dog to the money he can get for him.—Picket (New York, 
April 21, 1883). 


DEAD ON THE FIELD OF HONOR.—Palmyra, N. Y.., 
April 28, 1883.—I send the following clipping from the Roan- 
oke (Va.) Leader: ‘‘An Irish setter belonging to C. Sproul of 
Cartersville, Georgia, scented a covey of birds, and came to a 
dead set right on the track of the Cherokee Railroad, just as 
a passenger train was approaching at full speed. Some neg- 
roes endeavored to drive the dog away, but the animal was 
taught never to flush birds, and could not be coaxed or driven 
from his post, but stood his ground till the engine struck and 
killed him.”—J. S. H, 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


H. G. B., Princeton, N. J.—An evil disposed person threw scalding 
water on my Irish setter bitch. The hair pulled off, leaving a partly 
transverse e _—— of fourteen inches on her back. I have washed 
this with carbolic soap and applied a poultice of vaseline and nitrate 
of bismuth. Do you think that the hair will grow again? If it does 
appear will it be of a different color and length from the rest of the 
coat? Ans. Your treatment is right. The hair will probably grow 
out as before, provided the scalding did not kill the roots. 


PreEsQueE Istx.—1. I have a small spaniel, three years old; two 
weeks ago he jumped into the lake when the water was very cold. 
One morning about a week after he came out of his kennel so stiff he 
could hardly move, and sore to the touch allover his bedy, whim- 
pering at the lightest touch. I haye kept him m the house, and the 
soreness has gradually disappeared everywhere except in the small 
of the back and hips. He is still somew at sore there, and handles 
his hind legs awkwardly. Formerly he was lively and anxious _o per- 


form tricks, jumping, sitting up, etc.; now ke will try to stand up or 
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to the new structure. The new building is 24ft. front and 20ft. deep, 
two stories high, and the entire ground floor of the combined_build- 
ings will form a single room, to be devoted to the use of riflemen. 
The second story in the new part of the building will be used asa 
dining-room, relieving the ground floor.of the incumbrance to which 
it has been subjected. The addition is built at the western end of the 
old pavilion, and the walls and floors are already finished, the win- 
dows and roof remaining to be added. A broad piazza is to be built 
at the western end of the building, giving a view over the entire 
range. New fences are to be built at the firing points, and the short- 
range targets will be moved and the pits rebuilt, all the improve- 
ments being completed before the spring meeting, June 7,8 and 9, 
To-day’s scores are given below: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 


Rhea II. Black spaniel bitch, by Bub out of Jenny, by Mr. J. H. 
Winslow (Baltimore, Md.) to'Mr. C. E. Scott (Schenectady, N. Y.). 

Bonfanti. Liver and white cocker spaniel bitch, by Ned out of 
Daisy, by Mr. J. H. Winslow (Baltimore, Md.) to Mr. C. E. Scott 
(Schenectady, N. Y.). ° 

Belgrade. Black spaniel bitch pu PPY, by Success out of Bonfanti, 
ee as Winslow (Baltimore, .) to Mr. C, E Scott (Schenec- 

ly. N. Y.). 

Giicen- hock whelps. Irish terrier dog pups, by Aileen out of 
Rock, by Dr. J. S. Niven (London, Ont.) to Mr. I. Talbott (London, 
Ont.), and Mr. G. H. Tousey (Burlington, Ia.). 

Dan. (Formerly Rob Walker’s) all liver cocker spaniel dog, by 
Ned out of Rena, whelped: December, 1877. y Mr. C. E. ott 

.). 


sit up, but cannot make it, seeming to be tender and lack power in 
his back and te I think he Bet cold in the water, which has settled 
perhaps in his kidneys. Can Ido anything for him, or will it wear 
off in time? 2. Have also a five-year-old pug bitch which has become 
so fat that she suffers from it; chokes more or less when breathing, 
etc. Ans, 1. Give five grains salicylate of soda in oe three times 
aday. Once a day rub the affected parts with camphor liniment. 
Try this for a week and report progress. 2. Exercise freely and per- 
sistently; keep away from stoveor register. Give more canal food; 
reduce starchy food; give no potatoes nor bread. 


Setter, New York.—A red Irish setter has a bad cough, especiall 
when first freed from the chain, appetite fair, nose cold and wet, 
eyes clear, very lively, but who tires easily, somewhat costive. I 













































































Schenectady, N. Y.) to Mr. G. Noble (Savannah, 
had the year before last lost a pup that took the first prize at the . Glossy. Black, with white star on eae cocker spaniel bitch, by | R Reed........ 0 ......cccceceeeeeeeeeeees 545454455 44 
bench show here; within three weeks from tat time this one had | Wildair out of Bird, whelped May 5, 1880, by Mr. M. P. McKoou | D Kirkwood...............-..0..--2020+ 5654444445 544 
the distemper within a week after I brought him home from the | (Franklin, N. Y.) to Mr. G. Noble (Savannah, Ga.). Creedmoor Prize Match. 
bench show last year, and I cured him (to all seeerenert. Do you| Ned Elcho—Bridget O'’More whelps. Red Irish setter dog puppy, | J B Thomas.................-+0.eeeeeees 454555555 
think that this cough is the remnant (so to speak) of the distemper? | py Ned Elcho out of Bridget O’More, whelped Aug. 14, 1882, by Moy, MME 26 Ls. cn cdevceucnidercastes: 55554545 5 548 
I am giving him cod liver oil and pills made of iron, quassia, quinine, | Lovejoy to Mr. W. S. Warner (Chicopee Falls, Mass.), also a dog to | W Charles (mil) 4455465465 &45 
and gentian, but he does not improve much. I am at a loss to de-| Mr, Atwood Collins (Hartford, Conn.). Maa ekat overt ee dndadacacache 44556565444 4-44 
termine if his lungs or throat are affected, and have little faith inthe | Brahmin—Daisy whelps. Dark liver dog and three bitches, by Fleet- | J Francis (mil)........... ......2eeeee 5455444 4 4-4 
so-called veterinary surgeons for dogs. I have never received much | foot Kennels to Me M. P. McKoon (Franklin, N. Y.). CC Foster ...... = 44554445 448 
benefit from them. I may add that getting wet feet increases the EXCHANGED CB Edwards.. 6544545 38 44 
dog's trouble. He has a good dry kennel in a barn three feet above ppeppagees WPM scenes dacs cciaateaeas 5444445564448 
the ground. Ans. Listemper often leaves a cough for which your err See instructions at head of this column. Decimal Match. 
treatment by cod liver oil is good. Omit the pills and take him off Beau for Nimble. Dr. J. 8, Niven (London, Ont.) has exchanged | JN Frye.............0.2c0cceeceeeeeeees 6 9 8 8 8 61010 6 980 
the chain. An educated veterinary should know about dogs as well | black — Beau, by Black Bess out of Bob I{I., for Mr. W. Demp- | W Gardner..................--eeee----D 8 9 6 7710 7 9 9-27 
as horses, but very many calling themselves veterinary cases ster’s (Boon, Ia.) fox-terrier Nimble. MP CRMIIIIN. <9 «<5 ccac cen ieasnaperie 675 8 6 7 6 610 6—67 
— litttle if any education except such as a good groom s ould PRESENTATIONS. Record Match. 
nei § 5 
sind ke See instructions at head of this column. Z Teecs, ue Foe eet ated ; ” a " : ; ° : 7 =. 
Bounce. Black cocker spaniel dog, with white on bosom, by | } 3 Thomas. "5 6 66S 8 9 10 3 565 
KENNEL NOTES. Diamond out of Quand, whelped Jan. 5, 1883. by Mr. M. P. McKoon > ‘thar oa ¢ oo i of 
(Franklin, N. Y.) to Mr. G. Noble (Savannah, Ga.). on mae a Stra 77 eee ce 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. Josie. Black pointer bitch Josie, by Bow out of Toysy, by Mr. A. ae Rest Mateh : 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure | Winter (Bainbridge, Ga.) to Mr. L. F. Patterson, same place. J BThomas ...10 10 1010 9 91010 8 10-96 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- DEATHS. ty kiekedod... ‘40 91010 8 910 9 10 10—95 
5g. ~\_leeeaeaammneel A tied ahh tai ob a 837" See instructions at head of this column. § Wilder......... UII 9 10-7 8 10 10 10 10 10 9-98 
: ; : wner, | ‘Snow. Mr. G. Noble’s (Savannah Ga.) white cocker spaniel dog, | ES Miles..........-..-.:.s++ ses --1010 8 9 9 8 7 9 10 10-90 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. A “ ; A A Stevens 8 710 41010.8 9 10—83 
3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. whelped Jan. 13, 1888. Mr. Noble writes: ‘My white pup died a | / OVETIS. «2. 0s eee eee ereceeseeeeaceees é ‘ : 
4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. week ago; he never changed his color.”” _ During the day Mr. D. Kirkwood made a trial of a new rifle of his 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. invention, making twenty-eight consecutive bullseyes with it in the 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. rest match. The especial advantages claimed for the gun and con- 





ceded tu it by the gentlemen who examined it at the range are cer- 
tainty of fire and of extraction of the shell. It carries a new style of 
aperture sight, adapting it for both military and sporting purposes, 
and the lock plate is furnished with an indicator, which shows when 
the rifle is ready to be discharged. 

GARDNER, Mass., April 25.—At the recent meet at Hackmatack 
range of the Gardner Rifle Club, A. C. White, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
was a guest of the club. Thedistance was 200yds, off-hand, the inch- 
ring and Creedmoor target combined was the one used. The following 
is the score: 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


Ge See instructions at head of this column. 

Clara Belle. By Mr. E. F. Weiss, Cincinnati, O., for red Irish 
setter bitch, whelped July 12, 1881, by Stoddard’s Bob (Erin—Queen) 
out of Flash (Rufus—Fan). 

Gaila R., Roma R., Rossini R. By Mr. 8. B. Dilley, Rosendale, 
Wis., for pointer puppies, last two liver and white, whelped March 28, 


Hifle and Crap Shooting. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed tothe Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portanee are liable to delau. 











by Ranger out of White Lily. oe R. ©. R. Cc. 
Bessie R. By Mr. W. A. Ryan, Austin, Tex., for pointer puppy, G F Elisworth.............. 5 i A he ee 73 45 
whelped March 28, by Dilley’s Ranger out of White Lily. RANGE AND GALLERY. Chester Hinds,..... ....... 9 47 H¢('Knowlton............ 78 43 
Bounce. By Mr. G. Noble, Se. Ga., for black cocker spaniel an A Mathews.........-. ... 4 48 C Shumway.............. 77 46 
dog, ¥ oo” on bosom, whelped Jan. 5, 1883, by Croty’s Diamond SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—There has been some feeling on the ques- eB — ae eee = S a a a eakdacveal a S 
Tom. By Mr. H. P. McKean, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., for imported tion of the International Match here, and the Armory Range has wane oo ES OO Geet... ..--00~ a ¢ 
black, white and tan fox-terrier dog, 18mos., bred'by Mr. A. Lawton, | been thrown open to the use of the members of the 2d Regiment of | Sy Walker..........-...... 88 44° N Pramels....0.202000.2) 70. 42 
Liverpool, Eng., by champion Monitor out of Fancy (Tom, W. K. C. | Militia living here. Lieut. John J. Leonard has been working hard | w( Loveland....... ..... 78 45 


to get a few men ready for places, and a few days ago sent on 
the following scores, which were made under the conditions speci- 
fied by the circular of the N. R. A. The men used the Springfield im- 
proved long-range model rifle, shooting a naked bullet, which makes 
the score a very noteworthy one, as the patch has always been re- 
garded asa very necessary part of the ammunition for long-range 


work. 
T. B. Wilson, Private Co. G, 2d Regt. Mass. Militia. 


8,004—Ops). 

Belgrave Bess. By Mr. H. P. McKean, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
imported lemon and white fox-terrier bitch, 16mos. old, bred by Mr. 
W. Joedison, Yorkshire, Eng., by Akeley Joe (Old Belgrave—Bang) 
out of Hebe (champion Joker—Mineral). 

Judge. By Mr. ¥. M. Pinkney, New York, for orange and white 
setter dog aR whelped March 3, 1883, by Mr. F. Merrill’s Barney 


IMPROVED TARGETS.—Capt. Allen, cf the Ontario Rifle Associa- 
tion, has suggested a modification of the existing method of working 
the targets, which would give less delay and more satisfaction to the 
competitors. His plan is to erect a box directly behind the center of 
each target containing the discs with separate compartments for 
each. These ciscs to be worked by a weight and cord similar to 
those in use on window blinds. In every case in which the marker 


out of Mr. erriil’s Nellie. : . I 
"hi Y 45443 44-28 800yds ...... 555443 4~—30 supposed a shot was on he would lower the target, and _ by pulling 

on tne Ga celiee den heen Pee ee aoale 555354 4-31 90yds... ...835345 4 5-29 the cord run up the proper disc. To prevent mistakes through the 
Druid out of Gessie (Dash II -’-Modjeska). 2 , 445544 4-28-87 1000yds ...... 454433 5—28—87 | employment of inexperienced markers, the cord handle would be 
Daniel Boone. By Mr. Lincoln E. Pettee, Sharon, Mass., for black . W. Bull, Private Co. G, 2d Regt. Mass. Militia. not only painted the same color as the disc, but have its name, indi- 
and white ticked setter dog, whelped July 28. 188i by Fasbion 545545 4~22 800yds....... 554555 5—33 cating the value of the shot, printed upon it. In case of a marker 
(Dash III.-—Rhoebe) out of Buddhist (Lela: s—Bute) : ...55445 5 5-83 90yds... ...65554 5 3-282 inadvertently leaving the disc up, the box would be no higher than 
Prince of Darkness, Dark Thought, Night Cap. By. Mr. E 8. Wan- 556343 4 5-29-94 1000yds....... 454353 4-28-98 | sufficient to allow the target to cover it when raised into position. 
maker, Elmwood, N. C., for black pointer ogs Robert E. Lee . R. Bull, Private Co. G, 2d Regt. Mass. Militia. By this plan Capt. Allen claims that when the target is not drawn 
SME mate 2 sad tia SERRE Bore Pees eae a | Mize ts hein inet calong tie shot ot ine hia 

ae es ars 2 3 5 * ee 55555 4 3—33 missed, > may C ; 10) e firin 
Dusk, Twilight, Night Dream. By Mr. E.S. Wanmaker, Elmwood, : 4 : 225 5—28—91 1000yds tess 22 55 4 . 4 : | may be proceeded with. If more distinct information of the ones 





: C., for black and white pointer dogs, by Rubert E. Lee out of 
arkness. 

Shades o’ Night. By Mr. E. S. Wanmaker, Elmwood, N. C., for 
lemon — dog, by Robert E. Lee out of Darkness. 

Biack Gal. By Mr. E. S. Wanmaker, Elmwood, N. C., for black 
pointer bitch, by Robert E. Lee out of Darkness. 

Wench. By Mr. E. S. Wanmaker, Elmwood, N. C., for lemon 
pointer bitch, by Robert E. Lee out of Darkness. 

Evening Star. By Mr. E.S. Wanmaker, Elmwood, N. C., for white, 
with lemon ears, pointer bitch, by Robert E. Lee out of Darkness. 


BRED. 


=> See instructions at head of this column. 

Rosa Bonheur—Brahmin. Fleetfoot Kennel’s (Delhi, N. Y.) black 
cocker spaniel bitch Rosa Bonheur (Montague—Leda) to imported 
black cocker spaniel Brahmin (Easten’s Bob—Clew), April 23, 1883. 

Pansy B.—Brahmin. Mr. B. F. Bartlett’s liver and white cocker 
—— — Pansy B. to imported black cocker spaniel Brahmin, 
April 18, hy 

Clara Belle—Norwood. Mr. E. F. Weiss’s (Cincinnati, O.) red Irish 
setter bitch Clara Belle (Stoddard’s Bob—Flash) to H. Overmann’s 
Norwood (Elcho—Rose), April 26. 

Las: of Breda—Frank. Dr. J.8S. Niven’s (London, Ont.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Lass of Breda to ownér’s Frank, March 16, 

Bessie—Frank. Dr. J. S. Niven’s cocker spaniel bitch Bessie to 
owner’s Frank, March 23. 

Swan—Prince of Orange. Mr. John Davidson’s (Monroe, Mich.) 
English setter bitch Swan (Druid—Lady Cypress) to his Prince of 
Orange (Blue Prince II.—Flame), April 27. 


having been a miss be required, an additional disc to indicate this 
may be added to those already in the box, and the same may be said 
regarding ricochets. By the present method the target has first to 
be drawn down and examined, and if a hit is found it must be raised 
in order to attach the signaling disc, and then again lowered to ex- 
pose this disc to the competitors, and finally raised again for the 
next shot. 

THE “‘PACIFIC’ MAKERS.—New Haven, Ct., April 30, 1883,— 
Editor Forest and Stream : We would like to call your attention to 
a statement made by “‘Occident” in your issue of April 26, and ask 
you kindly to permit us the use of your columns for correcting same. 
Referring to the advantage of using a hunting rifle with cleaning rod 
under the barrel, he says: ‘‘I notice that a rifle is being built by the 
Massachusetts Arms Company called the ‘Pacific’ rifle, which I know 
must be appreciated by the hunter who is so fortunate as to possess 
one.” “Occident”’ in ascribing the manufacture of this arm to the 
Massachusetts Arms ean labors under a wrong impression. 
We are the only makers of a,breech-loading rifle with cleaning rod 
under the barrel, and have for a number of years been identified 
with the ‘Pacific,’ which is our name for that particular style of 
Ballard Rifle. We think it but just to ask you to rectify this error by 
publishing these few lines.—THe MARLIN F'rre Arms Co, 


CAPT. COLEMAN’S MISHAP.—R. C. Coleman, a member of the 
famous American rifle team under Col. Gildersleeve, that shot the 
international match in Europe afew years ago, met with a serious 
accident at Newburg, N. Y., on April 27. With several other gentle- 
menhe was at the rifle range practicing in the hope of making a 
qualifying score to enter into competition in the matches at Creed- 
moor thatare to decide the team which shall go to Europein June. 
In closing the breech-lock of his rifle it caught a projecting cap in the 
cartridge, exploding it, and a piece of the cap entered his right eye, 
seriously cutting it. The attending surgeons fear that he will lose 
the use of the eye. 


CREEDMOOR.--The competitions for such as wish to practice for 
piaces on the coming American team, took place on the 25th and 28th 
ult. On the former day on the lower ranges, and on the latter 
day on the long ranges. The 25th was a soaking day with a pretty 
steady downpour of rain, while on the 28th there was a very annoy- 
ing and shifty wind. Under the circumstances the scores were ver. 

‘fair. In our report last week, Mr. John Smith was robbed of his 
place at the head of the liston the long-range shooting. He had a 
score of 79, but instead he was credited only with his re-entry score 
of 62. The misleading nuisance of false names is wronnies out again, 
and in the annexed seore list, one lieutenant-colonel hides his per- 
sonality behind the name of Fitzwilliams. It really looks as though 
to — on the rifle range was something of a disgrace in the eyes of 
some folk. : 


April 25. 
J. Smith—Brown Rifle. 
SO00yd: 





THE TRAP. 
THE OHIO PIGEON SHOOTING CASE. 





Ailsa—Scottish Chief. Mr. John Davidson’s (Monroe, Mich.) Eng- 200yds. yds. 600yds. Total. “nat . al ty i : 

lish setter bitch Ailsa (Royal—Nina) to his Scottish Chief (Prince of | 345555 4-S1 24da5 4s 545 58d SH Wi Se ee eet Chace Beat, of tak art Be 
range—Doll), April 23. ", Stua rown Rifle. ; . a. i “crue 1ima 
Glengyle—-Scottish Chief. Mr. John Davidson's (Monroe, Mich.) | 3 5 45 4 8 5-20 54555 8 522 354544499 0 | Ticlation of the Oiio we trapohooting of pigecae The ote ae 
English setter bitch Glengyle (Rob Roy—Doll) to his Scottish Chief W. M, Farrow—Brown Rifle. o tbe oe ied ‘, a decision wetting to cuhain a d nto = ps 
(Prince of Orange—Doll), April 25. 545455 4-32 254545 5-20 4445335-28 90 Varroa Higley eaiae g to sus a demurrer, Judge 
WHELPS. 455544481 G rey re Rifle. 4483255-2 On the 138th of March, 1883, a number of gentlemen, among whom 
{B™ See instructions at head of this column. * IH Brown—Brown Rifle was the defendant, engaged in what is known among sportsmen as 
Gretchen—Gloss. Mr E. Powers’s (Cortland, N.Y.) black, with | 4 4 435 5 4—29 "43555 45-38 243354 5—v7 99 | ap-shooting, the pigeons being released from the trap wherein they 
white frill, cocker spaniel bitch Gretchen (Bobb III.—Mignon), T. J. Dolan—Remington Rifle. were confined and shot, or shot at, on the wing. These parties were 
whelpea April 3, five (two dogs), by Gloss (Bub—Jenny). 448443 4-2 "5635545 5 5—34 444450324 94 | afterward arrested on affidavits sworn out by an officer of the Society 
Mignon—Gloss. Mr. E. Powers’s (Cortland, N. Y.) black and white A. B. Van Heusen—Brown Rifle for the Prevention of Cruelty to Anirals, and the prosecuting at- 
cocker spaniel bitch Mignon (Daisy II.—Dart), whelped April 9, eight | 3 4 4 45 4 5—29 454433 5-28 343345325 92| torney of this court filed in this case an information, alleging that the 
(five dogs), by Gloss. N. D. Ward—Sharp Rifle defendant “did unlawfully and willfully torture and torment, and un- 
Dream IV.—Malcolm. Mr. H. Malcolm’s (Baltimore, Md,) Gordon | 4 4 4 4 4 5 4—29 035523 5—24 343525426 79 | lawfully, willfully and needlessly mutilate in a cruel and inhuman 
setter Dream IV. (Grouse—Dream II.), twelve (nine dogs), by Mal- G. F. Tolley—Remington Rifle manner, a certain animal, to wit, a certain bird known as a pigeon, 
colm (Munn’s Duke—Dream I.). 438543 4-26 °"4328444-% 2342545-2 5 by shooting the same after the said pigeon had been freed from 
Aileen—Rock. Dr.J.8. Niven’s (London, Ont.) Irish terrier bitch C. F. Robbins—Gibbs Rifle confinement, for the sole purpose of furnishing the said Charles 
Aileen, whelped March 1, six (three dogs), by Rock. 023444421 "245323 4-23 0532323-18 62 Eckert a target or mark at which to shoot for his own gratifica- 
Fg cer a a owes (London, Ont.) Irish terrier bitch H. 8. Bellsmith—Brown Rifle —_ and to exhibit his skill,” contrary to the form of the statute, 
+Ww pat 5 il 26, five (tw ‘i fe a ‘ oa RO ras . 

Salk Bus er Hil. Mr. A. Gootwine (kfarcton, Pa.) black, white 000233 4-11 FSSC s eee 0050084-2 & ae jaegtaer ey erg os Sines — io. bare ce and 
= i i i i ere enies ©: 2 & 2 cle consti- 
ee ee ee ee a ee ae I, al sone S. tute a erie under the laws of Ohio. This is the question that the 


(five dogs), by his Bunker Hill (Dash I1[.—Opal). G. Joiner—Brown Rifle. 


Myrtle—Brahmin. Fleetfoot Kennel’s (Delhi, N. Y.) liver and court is called upon to decide, and to this end a brief outline of the 


4555 “ 5-34 303 55 5 3-24 45 - 3 3—27 er on the subject may be of interest and value. 


white cocker spaniel bitch Myrtle (Col. Stubbs—Gypsie), whelped Fi 
March 23, six, by imported Brahmin (Easten’s Bob—Clew). . “§. E. Fitzwilliams’—Metford Rifle. act to prevent cruelty to animals, passed April 4, 1871, seems to 
Bess—Col. Stubbs. Fleetfoot Kennel’s (Delhi, N. Y.) liver and white | 3 4 4 0 4 4 5—24 53353 4 5—28 2325555—27 79 | be the first legislation on this subject in Ohio. Section 1 provides 
English cocker spaniel bitch Bess (Snip—Juliette), whelped April 9, T. W. Griffiths—Brown Rifle. that if any person shall overdrive, overload, torture, torment, de- 
six, by Col. Stubbs (Captain—Flirt). 852045221 5553 45 582 4552333~-% 7 | prive of necessary sustenance or unnecessarily or -ruelly beat, or 
Daffodil—Col.. Stubbs. Fleetfoot Kennel’s (Delhi, N. Y.) black, John Smith—Brown Rifle. needlessly mutilate or kill, or cause or procure to be overdriven, ete., 
white and ticked cocker spaniel bitch Daffodil, whelped April 17, six. | 433533425 5 3 554 4 4-20 i gb ts35 2-28 78 ee eit Semen eS ey ouch oe 
y Col. Stu (Captain—Flirt). . M. Farrow—Brown Rifle. D a ° is 
‘Lalla Rookh—Don. Mr. a J. Gould’s (New York) biteh Lalla | 5.5 5 4 3 5 5—82 53543 5 5-30 2040235-16 7 | have no bearing upon the question at issue. 
Rookh, whelped April 15, eight (four dogs), by Vandevort’s Don. T. J. Dolan—Remington Rifle. April 28, 1878, an act supplement: to the above was passed, and 
Abbess—Beuledi. Mr. John Davidson’s (Monroe, ) 855425 5-20 555443 5—31 2354080-17 77| inno ed affecting said section 1 of the act of 1871, except in the defl- 
setter bitch Abbess (Afton—Fannie), Feb. 6, four bitehes, oy his A. B. Van Heusen—Brown Rifle. nition of terms as given in section 4, which says: “In this act, and 
Beuledi (Macleod of Dare—Lelia). 838345 5—26 030535 5—21 53885242 72 | in every law of the Staterelating to or affecting dumb animals, the 
SALES C. F. Robbins—Gibbs Rifle, singular shalJinclude the plural; the word ‘animal’ shall be held to in- 
EW See instructions at head of this column O5S45SLM SEAS ED EO . O885908-10 oo Sacre Mri0s tia io insiale every mck, cmon of ubgion 
j =! is * n 
Dido Il. Black, white and tan English setter bitch (Druid—Star), | 4 5 3.45 5 3—29 . PEE O46 . Rite, 804343-2 & whereby unnecessary and unjustifiable physical pain or suffering is 
ray B. Wells (Chatham, Ont.) to Mr. W. B. Shattuck (Cincin- F. Thomas—Remington Rifle. —_ ee ete. os . it te 
» O.). Pe arch 29, 1875, an act was pass o prevent cruc to anima) 
ee Liver and white bitch puppy, by Beaufort (Bow—Beaulah) Stseieree H. s Sell ats Deows Rifle dadedas cect rovide for the organization of associations, etc., and to repeal — 
out of Fannie Turner (Sensation—Queen II.), whelped Dec. 16, 1882, | 5 5 3 5 3 3 4-28 5303855 4—2 82400000—7 60 acts, including the acts of 1871 and 1873 above referred to. Section 
""Vaninte B. Lives and white poirter poppe ty Beapecen of Wa “Sere or lll * ** any animal,” animal” not being limited, as te the orig: 
\ rand w inter puppy, by er out 0 ite ’ or * * * any animal,” “animal” no g li , a8 in the orig- 
uly whelped March 28, by, . 8. B. 5 ley (Rosendale, Wis.) to Mr. HESS CER eee Resived inal act, to “domestic animal.’ Section 19 defines the terms used 
J. Deny (Lake City, Minn.). BOSTON, April 28.—A cloudy day with an annoying season of rain | the act essentially the same as given in section 4 of the act of April 
Peep R. ver and white pointer puppy. b r out of White | in the afternoon, a light and steady breeze from 9 to 11 o’clock on | 28, 1873, where “animal” includes every living dumb creature. 
Lily, as March 28, by Mr. S. B. ry ¢ le, Wis.) to Mr. | the wind dial, and about the average number of sharpshooters were in the Revised Statutes of 1880, Section 6,951 provides that ‘Who- 
L. Asire ces to-day at Walnut . The new house at the | everoverdrives * * * orneediessly mutilates or kills an 


animal,” the word “animal’’ being in no way limited, but defined 
Se ction 3,721, i. e., “the word ‘animal’ shall be held to include every 
’ and ‘cruelty/ 


; g meapolis, Minn.), the circumstan 
Flash R. Liver Fe ater Beppys out of White ; firing its was begun a week ago and is already considerably .ad- 
28, . 8. B. 1 { 
liv ing dumb creature; the words ‘torture,’ 


HE. Hamilton (iw Wand to 2, 
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shall be held to include every act, omission, or néglect whereby un- 
necessary or unjustifiable pain or suffering is caused, permitted or 
allowed to continue when there is a reasonable remedy or relief.” 

It is thus segarent that the statute includes the pigeon as well as 


a strong southerly breeze, the birds went like skyrockets from the 
trap. Two glass ball matches wound up the day. Conditions seven nswers ta orrespondent is i 
birds, H. and T. traps, handicap rise, Soyds. boundary, onej barrel, 
gun below the elbow, club rules and classified. 































































the horse or the ox, and the whole question hinges upon the interpre--) Knebel, 25yd8 ...........0-2sesee-seeeeecesseeseees 1A 1-0 ast 
tation of the phrase ‘‘needlessly mutilate or kill.” The word “need- | Tamford, 25yds. . ee Lr os alas 54 sien See 1/1°1+4-1.8 6 {> No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 
lessly”’ means without necessity. As applied to man’s wants it has | Paulsen. 24yds...............00ceeeceseeeeeceesees 11111 0 1-6 3 

a relative significance. The lives of the lower animals must be sacri- | Plate,\23yds.... .. eek en eee 0114141414216; YD. K. EB. F.—tLetter for you at this office; send address. 

ficed to the needs of man—for food, raiment, adornment—for what- | Bohling, 2lyds..............2000cceeeeeceeeeeeeers 11111 0 1-6 Marne.—White lead paint, use no turpentine in mixing it. 

ever the best civilization of the people demands. No one to-day would Midmer, 28yds............ Se a ee 011110 1-5 C. B. C., Utica, N. Y.—We do not know the address of the bicycle 
claim that the ostrich should not be hunted because his beautiful | Akhurst, 24yds.............22000cecceeeceeeeeeuees 011101 1-5} agency. 

plumage is used only to minister to the sense of the beautiful. The | Chichester, 25yds. .............2+.eeeeeeceeeees 011101 1-5 C. A. R., Pittsburgh, Pa.—You should have a globe sight to go with 
needs of man’s nature are innumerable, and prominent among these | Schroder, 25yds..............0000e0 cesecececeeees 111 01 O 1—5| the peep sight. . 

is the need for ee that give health and vigor—and SROUNNEE, MENU cc icds vec! sonveeaeencsandoametes 101101 1-8 5: y W.—Spritsail and foresail, mainsail, 11ft. hoist, &ft. head by 
the character of these always did, and does now, depend upon the gen- | Lemken, SAREE Sreetie ter ris 0 11 1 0 O 1-4} 496, on the foot. , 

eral feeling and sense of the people. The laws of the State, so far aS | Dogcher, 21ydS.............-0000ceceeeeeeeceeeuees 011011 O04 EnrtTrAs, Hoboken, wants the right spot for woodcock shooting in 
they refer to these matters, are supposed to reflect this sentiment. | Wadsworth, 23yd : 0.0011 0 1-8] July and August. ’ 

There was a time, about 2,000 years ago, when the ro of the | Pope, 24yds... 0101 00 2! Bop Sray, New York.—If by “game laws’ you mean the New York 
Roman Empire deemed it “rare sport” to witness the bloody gladia- | Graff, IN occ: Sd; Wises sumone -1001 00 --2] Jaws, we can send you d t; 

torial contests in the arena of their vast amphitheatres. Bull fights | Rathjen, ON SS a aa'ex sak ax nxnesooasawen on we aaa 100 —1 J: P, West Fitehbur, we do not know who has the breed of 
in Spain still furnish recreation and sport for the people, and, so far | Van Staden, 28y dS.............-.0cceeceeeeeeee ae 000 —9 | dogs forsale. Advertise forthem. 


In shoot off, Paulsen took second, Midmer, Akhurst and Schroder 
divided third. In the first glass ball match forthree prizes, Knebel, 
Plate and Chichester divided. In the second match for two prizes, 
Knebel and Detlet'sen divided. 

SOUTHBRIDGDE, Mass., April 26.—The Quinebaug Gun and Rod 
Club have had two meetings recently at their range. There was a fair 
attendance. The following are the scores: 

First Day. 


W. McC., Altoona, Pa.—You may probably obtain live quail from 
Reiche & Bro., Chatham street, this city. 

InquiRER.—-Manual of Naval Architecture, by W. H. White. Van 
Nostrand, Murray street, New York City. 

Constant READER, New Loudon, Coun.—We know of no good work 
on pistol shooting. The book you name is unknown to us. 

W. K. P., Athens, Pa.—Take or send your fun to a competent gun- 
. It will probably not shoot so well unless again made firm. 


as the feeling goes, rank, no doubt, as one of the needs of the nation. 
The chase in England is deemed a necessity for those whose purse 
and permission permit and inclination leads. In England, too, trap- 
shooting has prevailed quite generally, and been the source of great 
enjoyment. But even there, where no law as yet questions, the clay 

igeon is introduced, and in some degree is taking the place of the 
one. The humane idea concerning dumb animals, through the 

rsistent energy of Mr. Bergh, has taken astrong hold of the people. 


ithin the past ten years the feeling upon this subject has greatl Glass Balls Clay Pi 
7 , en ¥ igo pee cat. $ ; y Pigeons. ‘. H. R., Hyde Park, Mass.—For copy of game laws of your State, 
- ¢ Sn ov —, a . — Se chee Bradford ...........+++++++4 11 00 00 11 11— 11 11 1-5— _ to the assachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association, 
shocked when the dumb animal is needlessly tortured or killed; and | Phitlips............----+++++- on nt i-7 “a 0 1-3-1» ¢. x. Sat take.~ Yon can have a un wade with One tibeaud one 


SNE. . chivehte) seSeanatecotee 01 01 00 01 11—5 11 11 1—5—10 
ONES. 5:0<00 soba sensguue 11 11 01 11 01-8 00 10 0-1— 9 
BE 6 os dicanc ae oaeeeesee see 01 01 01 00 01-5 01 O01 2-2-7 
POR r 6. oscecetencseses ...01 00 10 00 01-38 01 (1 0O-2—5 
PGES 63s osinseccc+nn esecceg 00 11 O1 01 00-4 10 00 0—1— 5 
Second Day. 

11 


shot barrel. See our advertising columns for names of firms who 
make guns t9 order. 

W. 5S. K., Portage County, O.—In a conversation here this winter it 
was stated that a deer’s eyes are stationary; that is, they cannot 
move them back and forth as other animals do. Is this so? Ans. No. 


this sentiment is rapidly growing, because it meets with the approba- 
tion of the most intelligent. 

The sport derived from trap-shooting, it is claimed by counsel for 
the defense, is a necessity in the way of recreation—one of the means 
employed to recuperate human energy, to cultivate skill in the use of 









firearms, and to afford wholesome pleasure and commendable gratifi- iia! , 
. moe , . Eo . ih a Sk 10 01 11 11—8 a of 13-13 W. L. M., Lynn, Mass.—1. Your query about buckshot target is too 
ee eee eee eee ee ee Se ands to the ita cae 1i 11 01 O1 11-8 10 10 0——10| indefinite. '2. A choke-bore should make a better pattern than a 
Court of Appeals of Missouri, June 12, 1877, in which this question is | Ellis.....-.....-..-+++++2e+e+- a1 8 1 1-6 1 01 0-210 eens se aorer = buckshot vary, different standards are 
quite fully discussed, The facts in this case differ from the allega- = ad seen eeeeeeeee senses o 2 4 = as Z 7 ae aoe? ee at atin a dla eS 
tions in the information now under consideration in that in Missouri, J Penance stein akses rns'sase 11 10 O1 01 00-5 10 00 0—1— 6 | willbe lightest and so a oar tar tate Bos wate ected 
A. H. Bogardus shot and instantly killed all the pigeons that were | J2YNCS.....-..----.-+seee see a —— eB 7 Sole. ° rp! . 
thrown into the air asa mark, and these were afterward used for | Campb ee = . e a . : 1—3— 6 wee ee of tgp | orang ing ae = this. 3 
| into the air asa mark, se were ( one “00 ( ( a o6..00 721 3 ecannot refer you a satisfac map showing towns an 
food, while in the allegations before us it is claimed that the pigeon pe td Ee aca eed eae 01 10 00 00 00-2 00 00 1—1— 3] watercourses of the Blue Ridge Mountain region in Virginia. 


GARDINER, Bordentown.—1. A fine grained powder is quicker in its 
action than a coarse grained one. Probably something correspond- 
ing to Hazard No. 3, would answer. 2. Powder does not improve 
with age; on the contrary, poor powder deteriorates with age. 3. 
—_ or proportion of powder than you name; see answer to 
“ um Oo . ” 

W. G. R., Mass.—There is no one book giving directions for treat- 
ment of dogs’ diseases, and for teaching dogs tricks, sheep driving, 
etc. For treatment of diseases consult ‘‘Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchin- 
son en the Dog,” price $3 Cueree by this office); for teaching 
tricks see ForEsT AND STREAM. Vol. XVI., page 393; for training collie 
dogs, Vol. XV., page 433. 

¥ x: Bridgeport, Conn.—In a team clay pigeon shoot the sides tie 
on a score of 48. One team uses second barrel ten times, the other 
only five times. Which wins? Ans. It is a tie, unless it were previ- 
ously agreed that a pigeon broken with second barrel should count 
less than when broken with first barrel. The Jersey City Heights 
Gun Club scores bird killed or ball broken with use of second barrel 
as one-half. 

H. B., Glasco, N. Y.—Please identify the following birds: 1. A 
sparrow of some kind, about as large as a phoebe bird, legs rather 
longer and flesh-colored; bright yellow spot on each side of head; 
throat white, crown striped with brown and slate color, back and 
wings brown, breast motiled with brown, belly dirty white. 2. Less 
than 1; head and breast pink, neck brownish pink, fading to brown on 
back, beak that of a finch Ans. No. 1 is the white-throated sparrow, 
Zonotrichia albicollis. 2. Perhaps purple finch, Carpodacus pur- 
pureus; description too meagre. 

Constant Reaper, Huntingdon, Pa,—To make bird lime: Boil down 
linseed oil of the best quality until it becomes thick and glutinous. 
Boil in earthen pot in open air for two or three hours, and be sure 
that the cover of the pot fits tightly, so that the oil will not catch fire. 
When boiled, set away in tin vessels with tight-fitting covers. To use 
it: Select small, dry sticks, as thick as a straw and eight inches long; 
sharpen the edges, smear them with the lime and fasten the sticks 
into grooves cut in a stake stuck into the ground. Place a “‘call bird” 
asalure. When the birds alight upon the sticks they pull them out 
from the main stake, and when flying, the wings, coming in contact 
with the lime, are pinioned to the sides. 

A Reaper, Woonsocket, R. I.—How can I preserve game on my own 
land in Massachusetts? I wish to stock my farm with quail. Ans. 
Post your land and enforce the trespass law, which reads: *§ 1. When- 
ever the owner of any enclosed land in this State shall conspicuously 
Post on the same a notice that shooting, trapping, or fishing thereon 
is prohibited, if any person shall thereafter wilfully enter upon such 
land without permission of the owner thereof, for the purpose of 
shooting, trapping, or fishing, the said owner shall be entitled to re- 
cover in an action of trespass, a penalty of $10 for every such entry, 
in addition to the actual damages rey sustained. @ 2.) The pres- 


was mutilated. This, however, applies to the question of 
cruelty, which is no less forbidden by the statute than 
the needlessly killing. The decision sustains the act of 
Bogardus, and reasons that the sport is one of the needs of the 
people for recreation, etc., and that the legislature did not intend to 
apply the language of the statute to this kind of sport. This decisiou 
was made at a time when the feeling of the people was different 
from what it is to-day on this subject, and upon which the reasoning 
was based, and it was made on the full hearing of the case, where 
the facts as brought out in the testimony may have influenced the 
judicial mind. I cannot, at least, agree with the deductions of the 
judges in that case as applied to the interpretat‘on of the word 
“needlessly” as used in the statute, which is identically the same as 
used in our own statute. I aim saiisfied that the allegations made in 
the information filed herein are such that if sustained by sufficient 
evidence they will constitute a crime under the lawsof Ohio. The 
demurrer is therefore overruled. 


TRAPS.—Providence, R. I.—Editor Forest and Stream; In a late 
issue **‘Sassacus’’ compares the Card trap with the Holden, and says 
that his club prefer the former. He does not state why the Card 
trap is preferred, but I am confident that it is for the reason that 
“Sassacus”’ and his friends find that they cannot break so many balls 
from the Holden as they can from the Card. 1 am fully acquainted 
with both traps. When “‘Sassacus”’ thinks that the shoeting from a 
Card is as skillful as from a Holden, he is quite ‘‘off the track.” The 
Massachusetts Glass Ball Association use the Holden trap exclusively, 
although the association formerly used the Card, but since the 
Holden trap could be obtained, have dispensed with the Card, for the 
fact that it was too easy toshoot from, as in matches of ten balls 
each it would take all day to finish one set of ties, should there be 
such shooters as face the trap at Wellington, Mass., several times a 
month. The Holden trap throws a ball much swifter and a longer 
distance than any trap I have ever seen, and I claim that a shooter who 
can break twenty straight, using a Holden, is more skillful than one 
who can break thirty straight, using a Card. I have shot froma 
Stock and Morris, Davenport, Mole, Bogardus and Card, and have 

et to find the trap that equals the Holden. I have broken 74 out of 

7, 18yds. rise, Card trap, and 49 out of 50, 18yds. and 2tyds. rise, 
Holden trap, and consider the latter score better than eighty straight 
out of a Card trap.—NARRAGANSETT. 


MALDEN (Mass.) GUN CLUB, April 28.—Notwithstanding the disa- 
greeable weather, quite a large number of sportsmen were present 
to participate in the matches on the Malden Gun Club grounds. In 
the New England‘all-comers’ match the following scores were made 
at 10 birds: 

Fielding, 9; Noble, 7; Durand, 8; Clark, 8; Wemyss, 8; Re-entry, 8; 
Hopkins, 7; Dean, 7; Lewis, 6; Dean, 5; Souther, 4; Brackett, 4; 
“we following were winners in the subscription matches, at five 

irds: 

First event—Fielding and Law, first; Clark and Durand, second; 
Noble and Hopkins, third. 

Second event—Fieldirg and Law, first; Clark and Noble, second; 
Jones, third. 

a event—Noble, first; Clark and Law, second; Lewis and Dean, 
third. . 

Fourth event—Durand and Clark, first; Hopkins and Noble, second; 
Fielding and Lewis, third. 

Fifth event—Durand, first; Law and Noble, second; Fielding and 
Foster, third. 

The grounds will be open for practice every alternate Wednesday 
until further notice. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—The Capital City Gun Club held its 
regular Saturday shoot to-day. The following is the score at 15 clay 
pigeons each, 15yds. rise, fourth notch: 


THE ILLINOIS TRAP-SHOOTING BILL. 


Cuicaqao, Tll., April 27. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is every prospect of a lively time among local een, 
and it allarises over a bill that has been introduced in the State Leg- 
islature by some southern member, and which has passed the Senate 
already. It was ‘“‘tacked”’ on to a bill regarding the slaughter houses 
and sale of meats. It prohibits the shooting of any pigeons out of a 
trap, and the shooting of any game whatever unless it be for the 
hunter’s own table use or for the markets. This does away with any 
hunting simply for the pleasure of the sport, and shuts down on any 
trap matches unless with glass balls or clay pigeons. The news was 
not learned in Chicago until last Thursday, when Abe Kleinman, one 
of the veteran sportsmen of the vicinity, was coming in on the 
suburban train and saw it in the daily papers. The matter could 
hardly be talked over, much less acted upon, as the time was so 
brief. The proposers of the bill had worked so slyly and insiduously 
that all sportsmen were greatly fooled. Sam Felton, one of the 
leaders of the woodland sports, at once sat down and wrote to the 
representatives from this district to see what could be done in the 
matter. It has started a great row hereabouts, and there is little or 
nothing else discussed among sportsmen. Some think it means a total 
anihilation of all existing game laws and that it will beevaded. There 
is, of course, no appeal if the bill passes. Fred Taylor, Rol Organ, Chas. 
Williard and others were seen, and all were disturbed over the bill. 
It will likely enough come to a reading in the House this week, and 
will probably be settled one way or the other by Friday. A delega- 
tion of local sportsmen will probably go to Springfiela Sunday night 
to work against the bill. There was a rumor afloat at a late hour yes- 
terday that the Ligowski Clay Pigeon Co., of Cincinnati, had a finger 


in this pie. It was said they wanted the shooting of live birds out | Blagrove........111111111111111—15 Peck ........... 011111111100010—10 | ence of any person without permission of the owner, and with th 
of traps prohibited, so they could work up the sale of their clay ob- | Farnsworth. ...111011111111111—14  Young.......... 001011101011111—10 | implements of shooting, trappinz, or fishing, upon any land that is 
jects. The charge has met with refutations and counter-charges, | Wagner.... . .111111101111111—14 Wadsworth ....010111100110110— 9 | posted, shall be taken as prima facie and evidence presumptive of a 
and there is big excitement over it. The Forrest AnD STREAM will | Charles......... 111101111110101—12  Hosford........ 110111001001001— 8 | wilful entry by him thereon for the purpose aforesaid.”’ 





eee. ..55- ...111111100001110—10  Baker.. - -101010101010010— 7 
McLeod. .-110001101011111—10  Eldrige. . 000101001011110— 7 
Mills...... -.111001111110100—10 Adams..... . .101000000000101— 4 
Morhous 011011101011101—10 Goodrich....... 000001100000000— 2 


WELLINGTON, Mass., April 27.—There was a Jarge attendance at 


know the result of the vote on the bill as soon as it comes up finally. [Additional Answers to Correspondents on next page.] 


Pachting and Canoeing. 








NARRAGANSETT GUN CLUB.—Providence, R. I., April 26.— 
There was a strong wind blowing across the traps, which made the 
shooting very difficult. First sweep; 5 birds, l5yds.: 

















a: —5 E Tinker the Raymond Club tournament to-day, the principal event being the 
7 wee eee — ; ; ; : ee ao” pe nies Sa $100 match between Messrs. Perley, of Worcester, and Stark, of 
A Greene. '10111—4 H Palmer........ Winchester, to witness which there were some 300 spectators present, 
G Crandall............ 601121 1~4 The conditions of the match were fifty birds from five ground traps, “THE FENDEUR IN THE EAST.” 

F, Wehosky and G. Crandall, on ties, mise and out, divided second. | twenty-one yards rise, use of both barrels, and powder limited to Editor Forest and Str : 

Second sweep; 5 birds, 15yds.: four drachms. Perley used a twelve and Star a ten-gauge, and srOY DOreet GN VORmS ; 
W Orandall...........11111--5 F Wehosky............ 1110 0-3] Perley won, with a score of forty-four birds to Stark’s thirty-five, | Your note to my communication in the issue of March 22 is to the 
mga : & Baldoin sss"**"0 5 94 4_3| The general club shooting followed, twenty-bird scores, fifteen-yard eye, and shows that my description of the class of boats to which 
eee" : eer 2" one 0110 0-9| ree. he Onward belongs has not been misunderstood, and the points 
C Perkins....... .. .. 1 PWM... .ccsccccs 1010 0—2| De Rochmont UNNI no. oe eek coon 1g | referred to would have been elucidated had I not feared encroaching 
Wheldon...........101 ® Perkins... D090 Dbd BDO cc cccw cess seve ses PRR cos ck cahea cas euiseacee 12 | upon valuable space. In your note you aptly say in regard to the 
RS ee oto tl Or start FS Sawai 00 fa Th Bh ph pO 

A wer EE a daddies 2 . oe ees be ES bese e BO Peer ee ee sane : ar fl 
First divided; second divided; Valentine won third in shoot off. E L Beale J Harold 10 would require very careful handling.” Now this is exactly what 
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Third sweep; same conditions: 3s . aa e li t 
. 70 “SRR Ole * aii a ee ppens when sailing on the wind ina light breeze, her rail at the 
ao PERSE Soe 5 : : : rs on cee Pra ~- $ : : ; ‘3 DW Babson. Sa aieaber este i5 cafe. ee "790 midship section is always buried, and when down to her bearings the 
O Baldwin oeee sresccens 11011-4 E Tink = Pte sevecceoes 0101 1-3] W_B Witherell JW Waterman... ‘***"g | water washes the bottom of the combing. In a blow she must be 
G Or --  iloable oc 41t.4 Oueeen 1100-3 | C W Wilbury oa 9 | watched constantly, or the water will pour in over the combing 
nets so he see a Boe er ee ee —3 | SF Kason. .. ap H Richards “***"* 8 | before she can be luffed up. See diagrams, 
@ Valentine. ... ....... 11011—4 AGreene.............. 0101 0— Pore cee se 900 spam oe pease . cove 
C Perkins........ ..... 1011'1—4 F Perkins............. 1000 1—2| TC Fielding......... O'Neill oe... eee cece e eee ee eee 8 \ 
First divided; second divided by Valentine and Perkins on shoot- | H W George..... ...........-.+. C BrowD...........0.seeeeseeeees 6 - 
off; third won by Tinker on shoot-off. J Clark....... .....-.s0seeneceee 13 " 
Fourth—Club shoot for silver cup, 15 birds, 15yds., the last 5 birds : Twenty Balls—Kirkwood’s Trap. 
making a sweep: IT x 55s ss eneiasesn wae ee eee 13 
DEPERMBB 5c sace hecsscoecent 1111-5 = 11111-5 ~—01110—8—19 | Hart..... veseeee ee Stark... ce. eee ee --18 
NM 30 or cicgnss vases thet 110114 111115 +~—-01111--413 | Lewis . ---15 Beale... 18 
RMMNM se oi oskee cx cnienss cesses 1110-4 111115 01011-3812 | Babson... +15 Sawyer...... ....-.-. +R 
PR aa ae ars O111i—4 1001180111141 | Witherell... ...............0-04. 15 George... .......... . +l 
BRIIBLC So. Sa _ccsssavnsesecis 0110-8 = 1111-5 10011811 | C _Wilbur..................-.+ee. 14 Kirkwood... ......... +++ ell 
MOMMUBCLS  g on scs ss wsvend coy E 1110t—4 01111411 | Herrick.......... 2.0... sseeeeees 14 Fielding............ od 
NORD co et ee 11100—3  10100--2—10 Clark SeRA Aon pe akss 50's An aceek Fae 14 BF Jo MOOR cv sanhsdiehe sexe 11 
ROTM eho veo eae 71000—-2 «190114301 WAteTMAR,.. .......0.000cresse0+ De SOs a ns ca daeccee, sXav'axe aise 
IN 5 vase, oad oden doncese’e 11000—2 11100—3—10 WEBSTER, Mass., April 24.—The Webster Rod and Gun Club are 
C Baldwin.. é 11111—5 +  00111—8—10 | looking around for a location for a range. As soon as they can de- 
RNIES U0 Se Suvcnccksconvcaeeée 00001—1 10111—4— 9} cide where to locate, they will erect a building and have a weekly 
L Bennett............ boashil oenericee 1111i—5 +=: 00111—8 += 00001—I1— 9 | meeting. Ata recent practice, out of possibile 10, the following is 
NE isc ci a nok na ck se orecacder 11100—8 00011—2 1010i1—3— 8} the score: 
Ties on 13 for the cup, 5 birds, 18yds. Valentine, 01011—3; Tinker, | Bent Waters..... ..1111100010—6  W Frazer.............. 0000011010—3 | 
10001—2. Ties on 4 for ist, miss and out at 18yds., won by Palmer. | E Graham........ ..1101010101—6_ Charles Gerber........ 0000001010 —2 
Ties on 8 for 2d won by C. Perkins, Henry Bates..... . -0111100000—4 L Davis................ 0110000000—2 
Fifth sweep, same conditions: Charles Dixon..... 1000101010—4 Robert Todd........... 0100100000—2 
C Sheldon 1 : iw ch aeak edi eane AE Kiebart. ...... 0101001010—4 
Bheldon............ FOREST CITY GUN CLUB, Rockford Ill, April 24.—Glass balls, 
; ; M : Cae: rotary traps, 18yds. rise. 
eat Saoeee* Taylor.........-... 1111111111111111111111111-% 
“1 884 3 Bour, Baer a eA OEATTIIDT1142 212297 1.2 9. —19 
Tinker Pi 41100-8 UID ...--seeeeee Miller.... 1011111111111111101111111-% 
OF... 2 ir Ses : : Dennett. 111010101011011110111111 0-18 
First, divided; second, divided; Palmer won third on shoot-off. Ellison... 111001111101111111111100 1—20 
Sixth sweep, 5 birds, 18yds., both barrels: reen...... 111111011110110111011111 1-21 
1 ow + tac fc74 s tte ge ett ment, <...+ <0. 1111111111111111111111110-2% 
HPalmer............. 10111-4 AGreene.............. O01 128) re oor SEES Se eee ee ne ees se eee 


BRIDGEPORT vs. JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS.—The first match be- 
tween the Bri seers, Conn., Gun Club, and the Jersey City Heights 
Gun Club, will e place at the oh eae of the latter club, Marion, 
N. J., on the 8d inst. Twelve picked men, each club, at 10 live birds 

man. Shooting to commence at1 P.M. The return match at 

Bri: rt, at sey vresens and glass balls, the SS of 

oe utmeg State being strong in opposition to trap-shooting.— 
ACOBSTAFF, ' 


8) 

First divided. Palmer and Crandall tied at 2lyds.; Crandall won 
at 24yda, 

DENTON GUN CLUB.—Denton, Tex.—A recent match at 50 glass 
balls between two members of the club resulted in this score: J. 
B. Schmitz, 39; Mr. W, J. Austin, 38. 

UNKNOWN GUN CLUB.—There was a large attendence at the 
monthly shot at Dexter’s, Long Island, April 26. Weather fine, with 
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From the accom 
watt qd if anything in’ the world but 
ed craft, and is an ng ie WO! ut a cu 
aoa Fendeur means; Fendre, to split, and *‘Fendeur,” a splitter, or 
as we say in English, a cutter,which in the general sense and with re- 
les involved means a vessel whose speed is main} 
‘or cutting the water; her com 
sectional area offering but little resistance, such a 


d deep. 
or lametrically opposed to this class are those of great beam and 
light draft, or what is the same thing, those boats which have a com- 
paratively large and broad sectional area. 
ifest that boats of this latter class cannot rely for their speed 
he facility with which they cut through the water, but on the 
ry are forced to depend upon the ease with which they glide 


All yachts and smaller-sized sailing craft fall, by virtue of their 
pe and weight, into one of these two classes. 
determine the displacement of the vessel as well as the relative posi- 
vity of the vessel, and the displaced fluid 
of any floating body depends. 
similarity of detail of any kind in construction will render similar in 
principle two boats belonging res 
may both be, for instance, straight-timbered, as in the case of the 
Fendeur and the Onward, but they are as wide 
inciples governing their action as it is possible 
and all the deep-draft boats, depend for their sta- 
the center of gravity of the entire 
rty depend upon the 


t to the princi 
due to her facilit atively narrow 


t being narrow 


These two factors 


tions of the centers of 
upon which the stabi No mere 


vely to these two classes. They 
ted in the 
rthem tobe. The 
‘endeur pattern. 
bility upon the 
system, while the other class for the same pro 
buoyant effort of the displaced water, which is crowded away by the 
rging of the lee side of the boat. 

'y a little further, it will be seen with respect to 
ese two classes of vessels, that while one in all 
sitions has the figure of the displaced fluid symmetrically divided 
a plane through the stem and stern posts, or nearly so, the other 
only fulfills this condition when on an even keel; in all other posi- 
tions there being a great difference in the amount of water displaced 
on either side of the plane referred to, until, in the extremec 
ht draft boat is hove down, we find the displaced 
rely to one side of this 
how often boatmen have looked over the windward side and seen the 
upper edge of their centerboard above water? and how few, on the 
contrary, ever saw an iron keel in that position? Did it never occur 
to them to consider at such a time what were the relative displace- 
ments of two such boats? In all discussion of nautical construction 
it should be ever borne in mind that we are dealin 
Their intensity, points of application an 
The principal factors determining these points are the 
displacement of the vessel, and the figure or shape of the displaced 
fluid, as well as its position with respect to an axis or plane of sym- 
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with mechanical 
direction give us 


These things make a boat’s stability. 
F. Jarvis Patren. 
[We give below the midship section of the Fendeur as it appeared 
in our issue of the 8th February, and a copy of the section our cor- 
respondent “‘G. E, N.”’ sent us of the Onward, the original of which 
will be found in our issue of February 22. 
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The Fendeur section. and the section represented by our corres- 
N.,” to be that of the Onward, are also shown 
careened to the same angle as our correspondent, “F. J. P.,”’ has 
shown the corrected section of the Onward. Readin 
comment of “F. J. P.’’ on this type of model, represen’ 
as compared to that of the Fendeur type of model—independ: 
diff+ rence shown to exist in what the Onward is to that which “‘G. E. 
N.” represented her to be—we need only add that all our correspon- 
feel satisfied that “‘F. J. P.” 
lain that Fendeur would beasafe sea- 
belongs to that class of model which are 
rts, but that his knowledge of the 

naval architect is oased on a 


pondent. “G. E. 
carefully the 
of the 


dents on this Fendeur t 
as not alone made i 
ing boat, while Onwa: 
ngerous even in the hands of e 
principles which should guide 
thorough cognizance of the subject at issue.] 
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THE RATING OF YACHTS BY SAIL AREA AND 
LENGTH. 


remarks appeared in the London 
L - Baden-Powell, of canoe reputation, 
with great interest by all our leading yacht committees. 
Srream has repeatedly advised that the rule of admeas- 
America as Commodore Lee’s be adopted. It 
rement adopted after much investigation by the 
officers of the Seawanhaka Y. C., of New York. and found to work 
well with the many classes of boats that meet in our races—some 
eep and nerrow, with lead keels and small area of canvas, and 
rtions and large area of canvas. 
. rule in our issue of April 12. 
evident right in his conjec that 


HE followin; Field, from the 
read 


urement known in 
is a rule of admeasu 


others of broad and shallow 
We quoted the Sewanhaka Y. 
Mr. ien-Powell is 
t small 


design is and 
tims givcall they man who spends the most money for lead 





and canvas, as long, narrow and deep boats with any quantity of lead 
will pay for their ability to carry more canvas than those ballasted 
in a manner which will leave them ships to start with, and ballasted 
in such a manner that the ballast ean be removed for the purpose of 
lightening their hulls for repairs, or in the case of grounding where 
it is not pleasant to stop. 

The boat with statical stability alone will be heard no more of, as 
yacht owners will soon be tired of paying for big sails and large 
crews if they cannot have accommodation somewhat equal to the 
cost of maintaining such flat-iron types of model. 

Mr. Baden-Powell’s remarks about keten rig versus yawl rig, 
scarcely call for comment further than our protesting against advis- 
ing any more hideous rig than the yawl rig being supplanted by the 
ketch rig. If a man is afraid of his ability totake the mainsail off 
a cutter when it blows hard and the sea is rough, and keep her 
under command until he gets the trysail onto her, or if he wants to 
save the expense of an extra band before the mast, then let him 
spoil his cutter by rigging her a yawl, but a ketch rig belongs to 
traders, not yachts. 

To do away with these wretched rigs it would be best to rate any 
rig @ cutter if she was net over fifty feeton the waterline, Mr. 
Baden-Powell writes as follows: 

“Since it was announced, a week ago, that the first step had been 
taken toward taxing sail area, many bright visions have been enjoyed 
by those who, so to spevk, inhabit the yacht racing world. The fan- 
tastic nature of some of these visions is simply marvellous. With 
one it is the solemn funeral of the whole yaw! family; with another, 
the glorious descent to warmer regions of those spar- breaking spirits, 
jib-topsails; while with a third it is a new setting of the ‘Dead March,’ 
especially arranged for the condemned ‘lead mines.’ 

“That a rating by sail areaxL.W. length may, and probably will, 
have a beneficial effect on racing is scarcely open to doubt; but the 
precise result of such a rating—in regard to its effect on construction 
equipment, and performances—can only be asserted on conjecture. 
Apart from any possible influence it may have for or against any 
particular rig, probably the straightest conjecture is that such a rule 
will foster large displacement, small sail area, and moderate ballast 
(using the last two terms advisedly, as in comparison with ‘the pres- 
ent forecast, under the tonnage rule, of extraordinary displacement 
and lead keels); not by any means that it will place ‘duffers’ on a 
footing with ‘cracks;’ the common or garden ‘handicap on perform- 
ance’ can do that, for those who are unsportsmanlike enough to 
enjoy witnessing such farces or to benefit by them. 

“The question of ‘rig allowances’ must, however, be carefully re- 
considered. Under the racing rules up to the present time success has 
chiefly been gained by ‘setting every stitch of canvas to woo the fresh- 
ening wind,’ and it might be added, every ounce of lead to keep every 
stitch of canvas drawing. But will not the effect of the proposed 
rating rather incline our hearts to set less canvas, and perhaps to 
earry less lead? If so, we at once come to ‘those yawls.’ A yawl’s 
sail area is generally about the same as a cutter’s. What she leaves 
off her mainsail ond topenil she puts on in her mizzen. Now a very 
small reduction of the jib and slight increase of fore-foot will _— 
the balance of center of effort and center of Jateral resistance right, 
so as to permit the reduction of the mizzen and its spars to ‘swear-by’ 
size. Is such a rig—which is practically a snug cutter—to receive both 
yawl’s allowance and also allowance for smallness of sail area? From a 
seaman’s point of view, I have always had an aversion tothe ‘yaw!’ rig, 
and naturally dread giving a bad rig benefits which may tend to foster 
its being, and cause it to increase and multiply. I am well aware that 
at a certain tonnage, and under the existing racing rules, the yawl 
rig, if not a ‘necessary evil,’ is, at any rate a successful evil; a 90 or 
100-ton cutter’s main boom is not a pleasant size of stick to play with, 
and at say 1203;tons of modern construction—well, the sooner she’s 
turned into a schooner or yaw] (for racing) the better for life, limb 
and peace of mind, and probably for success. But the genuine abom- 
ination is the smali yawl, why she shculd be pandered to, and encour- 
aged by a time allowance for ‘inferiority’ of rig, I can’t imagine; it 
is said that it’s a snugger rig, but what has that todo with racing? 
It cannot be said of her, that as a cutter her boom would be 
cena large and unmanageable. If, however. it is ack- 
= edged to be an inferior rig, why should it be patronized for rac- 

& 

“The really snug and useful rig for cruising is the ‘ketch,’ a 
thoroughly seaman-like rig. Why should not a ketch boat have an 
allowance, intermediate between a yawl and a schooner’s allowance, 
or even a schooner’s allowance? 

“If ‘inferior’ rigs are to be patronized by a time allowance for ‘in- 
feriority,’ in the classes of 80-tons and under, then certainly create 
the ‘ketch’ class with a suitable allowance, and in a short time, no 
seaman would be found owning a yaw). 

“But the important question now is—if racers are to be rated, for 
time allowance, by sail area X length, must not the minimum 
area of mizzen, compared to area of mainsail in a yawl, and of fore- 
sail to mainsail in a schooner, be clearly defined? If not, ‘sail area 
coupled with rig allowance’ will soon produce, at all tonnages, es- 
—— in the smail classes, ‘schooners’ with almost cutter’s sail 
plans, but with a small ‘swear-by’ foremast and foresail; and ‘yawls’ 
carrying the smallest apologies for mizzens. 

“In my opinion the yawl’s mizzen should not be less than a quarter 
of her mainsail area; the ‘ketch’s’ dandy not less than one-third of 
her mainsail; and the schooner’s foresail not less than half her 
mainsail. 

““Yawls, ketches and schooners of ‘under 80 tons’ measurement, 
should receive the ‘rig allowance’ only when competing in ‘cruising’ 
or ‘ocean’ matches. Of course, ‘mixed’ races for yachts of 80 tons 
and upward must be tolerated, though the arbitrary allowance be- 
tween rigs creates no true test of relative speed in different states of 
wind and sea. Class racing should by all means be kept clear of 
‘fancy’ allowances for supposed inferiorities, the prizes should go to 
‘perfection,’ not to ‘imperfection.’ 

“The proposed rating by sail area, multiplied by length on the load 
line, will not be far off being a ‘rating by stability; it is as simple a 
rule as could well be put forward, and, at any rate, is well worth trial; 
curves of stability oa data as to meta-centric heights of ten different 
racing yachts and ‘fast cruisers’ would produce more accurate 
results, and perhaps satisfy theorists; but for practical and quick 
working at regattas, the simple sail and length rule is the thing. 

“Tt must, however, be borne in mind that this ‘rating’ rule is only 
put forward for the purposes of time allowancing at present, and the 
suggestion is accompanied by a recommendation to class the vessels 
by tonnage rule. If the rule is freely utilized during this season, 
ample data will be at hand to guide in the consideration of its future 
sta:us—whether as a time allowance indicator only, or as the rule of 
classification or power gauge.’ 





























































































































“There is ro other article so valuable for pope use in cases of 
lame back, local rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, congestion of the 
bronchial tubes, coughs, affections of the lungs, and torpid liver as 
Benson’s Capcine Porous Piasters.”’ So writes H. H. Kane, M. D., 
Physician-in-Chief of the De Quincy Home, New York. Prompt, 
powerful, clean. Price 25 cents.—Adv. 
















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—(Continued.) 


F. LAKE, Minn.—Can you give me a few hints for catching salmon 
said to have been planted in Minnesota lakes? Should I fish deep and 
in what month? Ans. If the fish are there they should rise to the 
fy. in June or July, or you might try trolling for them in deep water 
if the waters about the shores are warm. 


M. L., New York.—1. Can you tell me cf a good place to go fresh 
water fishing, within 25 or 30 miles of New York City? 2. What 
kind of fish will there be at the Fishing Banks in May, and what is the 
best time of year to gothere? Ans. 1. For trout go to Long Island 
streams. Perch can be taken in Croton Lake. After June 1 you can 
take black bass in Greenwood Lake. 2. Porgies will be on the Banks 
in May, but not as plentiful as a month later. The fishing is usually 
good there all the summer, 


A. J., New York.—Will you kindly let me know if it is impossible to 
drown a fish when it is in the water on a line? Ans. If a fish is towed 
behind a boat, after it is tired and cannot keep its mouth closed we 
think that it would be drowned. Ordinarily a fish is reeled in ex- 
hausted, but not drowned. We think it possible to drown a fish un- 
der the conditions named, beceused the breathing depends some- 
bins Nagy the action of the gill covers, which open and close with the 
mouth, 


Gun Furs, Norwich, Conn.—“J. A. 8S.” asks for gun flints. I 
have a flint-lock gun that was carried in the war of 1812, that is in 
good order yet. A few years ago the gun and a handful of flints 
came into my possession. If “J. A. 8.” will send me his address and 
a stamp to prepay postage, I will send him a couple. I tried the old 
= on woodcock once, but found it rather slow for grep shocting, 

yu 
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1 did manage to kill one quail, the bird going straight from me. 
R. Tracy, 


C. R. W., Hailey, etn. Dees two gun barrels are identical in 
respect to material, gauge, and style of bore; with the exception that 
one barrel is 30 inches long and the other 32. Will the 32-inch barrel 
shoot better, or throw shot a greater distance, than the 30-inch barrel, 
like charges to be used in both? Ans. Practically there may be no 
difference; for actual service in the field one gun will do just as well 
as the other. The 82-inch barrel will burn a little more powder 
than the shorter one, A charge suited to the shorter barrel will also 
do for the large one. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


















—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 80 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the p-ople 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. PRICE, 
















1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants , 

4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... -25 
5. Dysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera Morbus, omiting,...... -25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. -25 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .25 
10. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,....... .25 
11. A 4 ressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 
12. W Kes, too Profuse Periods,........ -25 
1%. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
14. Sait Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
15. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains... . .25 
16. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
17. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ -- 0 
19. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
309. Whooping Congh, violent coughs,.. .50 
24. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
27. Kidney Disease,... -50 
2%. Nervous Debility,. 
30. Urinary Wenaknes 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 


Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease &c. 
(44 pages), also lilustrated Catalogue FREE. 

Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- 
fcine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, , 


The Fishing Kit 


And collection of BOOKS AND MAPS belonging 
to the late 


LORENZO PROUTY, 


now on exhibition and for sale by 


APPLETON & LITCHFIELD, 


304 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Importers and Dealers in 


Fine Fishing Tackle 


AND CUTLERY. 


The Big March Storm 


SEE 


VENNOR’S WEATHER BULLETIN, 


Published Monthly. 


Montreal, Can. 








Subscription, 60 cts. per annum. 





DEMUTH BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers of 





Artificial Eyes for Taxidermists and Manufacturers 
Also, all kinds of Glass Work done to order. 


Cata.ogue Free of Charge by Mail. 
89 WALKER ST.. eas KEW YORE. 


AMERICAN 


mel Register, 


A MONTHLY RECORD. 


Its leading feature is the ‘Pedigree Register” 
of sporting and non-sporting dogs, which 
makes it the only complete Stud Book issued 
in America. A register number is given to 
each dog, and an index will be compiled at 
the close of the annual volume, thus making 
it a complete work of reference. The pedi- 
gree registration fee is twenty-five cents, pay- 
able in advance. 

Departments are also provided for the 
registration of stud visits, dogs at stud, births, 
sales and tranfers, dogs for sale, and deaths. 

Prize lists of all the American shows will be 
given, with descriptions of the principal win- 
ners and dogs exhibited; also prize lists of 
important shows abroad. This department 
will include field trials. 

Space will be devoted to all matters of im- 
portance to breeders and those interested in 
dogs, the object being to render the American 
Kennel Register a complete record of the 
topics of the day. 

The Register will be published on the fifth 
day of each month. All matter intended for 
publication must be in the hands of its editor 
by the first day of the month. Entry blanks 
will be sent on receipt of stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 

The American Kennel Register will be sold 
by subscription only. The subscription price 
is one dollar per year. 

Address American Kennel Register, P. O. 
Box 2,832, New York City. Make drafts and 
money orders payable to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. 

(RT RE OTE Fe TN ERS AN NOE RERELISN 


72 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made, 
Costly Outfit free. Address Truk & Co. 
ugusta, Maine, 





‘The 





MASKINONGE, - - 
PICKEREL, - - = 


St. 


Lawrence Gans. 


(Pat. England and United States, 1881.) 





” This cut shows No. 1-0 (or Black Bass size) with living Minnow attached. 


Size No. 5-0 BLACK BASS, - - Size No. 1-0 
Y 3-0 LAKE TROUT, - - - bis 4 


All having patent treble hook with baiting needle, adjustable lip hook and treble swivel, and best silk metal wound gimp. 


This is the most ingenious invention and radical improvement in trolling tackle yet made. Its manifest superiority to all gangs now in use is evident 
to every expert angler. A few of its peculiar excellences are:—It is the only gang on which a bait can live. It is the only gang which can be adjusted to 


any sized minnow instantly and perfectly. It is not only the simplest but also the strongest gang made. It does not scare away the bi 
long array of treble hooks. The treble swivel insures perfect revolution of bait and reduces to the lowest possible point the liability of 


and wary fish b 
inking the line. " 


Orders received from anglers residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods in stock will not be filled at any price. 
ABBEY & IMBRIE, Manufacturers of Every Description of Fine Fishing Tackle, 
48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


#5,000 Accident Insurance. #25 Weekly 
Indemnity. Membership Fee, #4. Annual 
cost about #11. $10,000 Insurance, with 
#50 Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding 
Rates. Write or call for Circular and Ap- 
plication Blank. 


EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 
CHAS. B. PEET, President, 


(Of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


320 & 322 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAWNN’S 
Trolling Spoons. 


= 
oe. 








Sixty varieties manufactured, suitable for trolling 
for all kinds of fish that will take an artificial bait. 

Our Perfect Revolving Spoon is undoubtedly the 
best general spoon for taking fish ever offered to 
the public. 

Three sizes made—No. 20 for bass, pike, pickerel, 
or any fish under five — weight; No. 21 for 
large fish; No. 22 excellent for deep water fisbing. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


None genuine except with JOHN H. MANN’S 
name stamped on every spoon. 

For sale by ABBEY & IMBRIE, and JOHN P. 
MOORE'S SONS, New York. DAME, STODDARD 
& KENDALL, Boston, Mass. In Chicago and 
Detroit by the principal dealers in Sporting Goods. 


JOHN H. MANN & C0., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HE FISHERMANS 
UTOMATIC : 










No. 1. Brass, for 25 to 80yds. line.............. 
“ 4 Nickel, “ “ “ 
* 1 ieee, * ~ cenesees 
‘“* 1. Rubber, “ » eer 
‘** 2. Brass, for 40 to 50yds. line......... 
* ooo, Oe isan 
“ 2. Bronze, “ “ “ 
Reels guaranteed and forwarded by mail or ex 
press on receipt of price. 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook, 


Registered. 





Trade 4-13 Mark. 


Whereas, It havingcome to our notice that some 
unprincipled house, to gain their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt to cmap our good name, 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utterly 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and fivish in any way to 
approach ours, which are to be obtained 7m 
the most table wholesale houses in the trade. 

Signed. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882.) 

Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 

description, Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 


BY MNMOCcCH'Ss 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


: MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & C0., Birmingham, Eng, 














These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced 
base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be re 
loaded as often as ~ of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
much. Weight less than paper shells. oe shoot stronger and closer, and 
admit of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside diameter is 
nearly two gauges larger. Load same as any brass shells, using wads say two 
sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectuall eyes with tool (as 
2 in cuts) and straighten out to original shape when discharged. 
The oe tool also acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be ap- 
preciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample shells will be mailed (without 
pm gt Pha any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots 
only, (2,000), and crimpers not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,, 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS, 
101 & 103 Duane Street, “ - 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass., Agents forNew England States. 


=e eS 


N°SB.B.G.1 C° 





Bae 





New York. 





UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Fustian and Corduroy, 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THISt= 


Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
has seven pockets and game pockets. It is of light 
material, dead grass color, avd will hold the game of a 
successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE 


BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
At KIFFE’S, 318 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kiffe’s Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut. Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, 
Kinsey, Aberdeen and other Hooks. Single gut, 12¢ts. per doz.; double gut, 20 cts. per doz.; treble gut, 
30 cts. per doz. Gut Leaders, single, 1 yard, 5cts. each; 2 yards, 10 cts. each; ards, 15 cts. each. 
Double Twisted Gut Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts. each; 4 length, 10 cts. each. Treble Gut Leaders, 3 length, 
10 cts, each; 4 length, 15 cts. each. Extra Heavy Gut Leaders, 4 ply. 4 lengths, 25 cts. each. 
Kiffe’s Best Trout F.ies, 50 cts. per doz. Bass Flies, $1.00 and $1.50 per doz. Pickerel Spoons, with fiy, 
= ; and swivel, Nos. 1 to 8,15 cts each. Skinner’s, Buel’s and Copper Spoons, 50 cts. each. First 

ualit: 








Braided Linen Lines, 150ft., 40 cts. First Quality Twisted Linen Lines, 300ft., 9, 12, 15, 18 or 21 
thread, $1.00 each. First Quality Brass Multiplying Reels with balance handle, 25 yards, $1.00; 40 yards, 
$1.25; 60 yards, $1.50; 80 yards, $1.75; 100 yards, $2.00; 150 yards, $2.25; 200 yards, $2.50. Brass Trout or 
Click Reels, 40 yards, 75 cts.; 60 yards, $1.00. Fishing Rods from $1.00 to $10.00; Two or Three-Jointed 
ds with extra tip, $12.50 to $15.00. Alsoalarge assortment of 3 Goods at pro- 

ie 


Split Bamboo 
e in money, postage 


portionate prices. Samples of our goods sent by mail or express on receipt of p 
stamps or money order. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall OPEN EVENINGS. 


RELIABLE AND STANDARD 

CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. 
NEQUALLED FOR PuRITY AND EXCELLEN 
vy 


U Ex CE. 
ansscses WML. S. KIMBALL & C0, Pioneers orate 
&4 in Fine Goods. Established 1846. Twetve First Prize Mepats. 
fe Fragrant Vanity, Three Kings, New Vanity Fair, —_ Orientals. 
Peerless Tobacco Works. SOLD IN ALL PARTS oF THE WORLD. 


Farrow’s Book. 
216 pages, bound in Cloth and Gilt. Sent free by mail on receipt of one dollar. 


Spirit gf the Times;—“'The work fs iaerening ant sketchy.” 
. Y. Herald;—“Gives very useful hints to marksmen, and besides tells an interesting story of 
his adven with the rifle.” 
Private letters:—'‘More than I expected.” ‘“‘I read it until 2 o’clock at night.” 


Target and Sporting Rifles selected and tested. full choked or modified, Patterns sul 
mitted, Send stamp for catalogue and discount. . N FARROW, Newport, R. L 
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May 8, 1888.) 





PEOPLE. 


J. Stevens & Co.’s Breech-Loading Arms. ; 
e 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE... ; 





‘ 


PICTOR:AL CATALOGUES FREE. 
livers, A’ 





Rifles, Shot G Revo! mmunition, Seines, 
“Fishing Teekie, Hasors, 4c. seat 0. 0. D.for examisation, ¢ 


Address GREAT WESTERN GGN WuRkK: 
- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FSTERBRO “PENS 


Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN SO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 





2inch.  2%inch. 

BURG OE TR oes cheats Foor ee dabewecsius oda nstdede= csen. dovaseseneraccosdetess $25 00 $27 50 

- I Co tala daads tie sg aches csahegdenoseusestaers sacébncdeceaces 27 50 29 50 

Cut represents J. Stevens’ Gallery Rifles, Nos. 5 and 6 with Vernier back sight on stock, to hinge down 

same as on Creedmoor Rifle, with open back sight and Beach combination front sight on barrel, 
except it does not show the open back sight on the barrel. 

No. 6 Rides, same as No. 5, but with handsome, curly stock, varnished, and extra finished. 84lbs. weight. 

Having had frequent calls from our best ted gallery men for a rifle of this kind, we have’ decided 

to adopt it as one of our regular styles. Unless specially ordered otherwise, Nos. 5 and 6 rifles are 

made with half round barrels, and somewhat lighter than the usual weight, stock varnished and finely 
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Look After Your Tackle! 


Now is the time to prepare for your summer cam- 
paign against the 


BLACK BASS. 


DR. HENSHALL’S 


‘‘Book of the Black Bass, ” 


Is just what you want to read up before you go, 
and to take with you when you go. It tells you all 
about the best rods, lines, hooks, baits, etc., and 
how to handle them intelligently. It is a thoroughly 
practical treatise, and fully illustrated. 
It will be sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the 
Price, $3.00. 


ROBERT CLARKE & C0., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











se is evident finished, frame and butt plate nickel — same as other styles. 
e adjusted to With these Beach and Vernier sights, we have accounts of a Stevens rifle making wonderful targets, 
rary fish b: more astonishing than anything yet talked of. We furnished one to a shooting gallery in Providence, 
x the line va R. Ne | _— snes, A few a — =e = ~ — —— a ae with a bullseye or center too CONE’S BEST QUALITY 
. small to admit an ordinary wooden lead pencil. e following conversation took place: i 
Why do you have so small a bullseye? We have quite a number of cvstomers who require no larger. Reversed Winged Trout Flies. 
T: Is it possible? Can they ring the bell often? Price $1.00 per doz. Tied by a fly-fisherman. Send 
ackle, Yes, nearly every time. In fact we lately pat up a rifle as a prine to the best off-hand shots at 80ft.| or list. WM. W. CONE, Masonville, Del. Co., N. Y. 
=e in a es aa ae a — each string of five shots counted one, provided each 
shot rang the ‘01 e quarter inch hole. 
ssiletiatiiinel Did any one queceed, in counting? ’ 
Yes; at the close, two parties were tied, each having made 12 strings of five successive bullseyes. 30 DAYS TRIAL FREE l 


How was it settled? They came on the next day and it took them two hours to shoot off the tie. 

At the sametarget? Yes. 

Some readers may ask, will every Stevens rifle shoot as well as above stated? 

No rifle is allowed to leave the factory that will not come pretty close to this standard. 
Of course with the fine globe sights it is ible to aim with greater accuracy, but a silver dime will be 
found quite large enouga as a target for the average shooter with any Stevens rifle. 

This arm can be changed instantly from a plain open-sight rifle to the finest and most accurate 
globe-sighted rifle made, by simply raising the Beach and Vernier sights. 

SINGLE GUNS: Plain, $12.50; Twist, $15.50; Laminated, $17. RIFLES: .22 cal., 24in., $20; 26in., $22; 
28in.. $24. RIFLES: .32, .38 or .44 cal., 24in., $20; 26in., $21; 28in., $22. HUNTER’S PET RIFLES: .22, 
.82, .88 or .44 cal., 18in., $18; 20in., $19; 24in., $21. Combined Sights. CKET RIFLES: 









for Rheumatism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, 


| 

alls, 

anteed. ustrated pamphlets free. Address 
VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 





Eng, 





,_ $8 extra. PO by 
= or Son. 10in., $12.25; 12in., $13.25; 15in., $15; 18in., $16.50. GALLERY PISTOLS: Light, $20; B33 g -y 
eavy, |Cege" one 
Mr. Charles Folsom: og FS is 
Dear Str—For the benefit of my friends and all marksmen in general, I desire to endorse the 4 Ag 
Stevens Arms. In my gallery, where so many tastes are to be suited, I will say that your rifles and | 2 a bs 
) istols are the favorites. They have made the best shooting on record at my place, and last but not BESS e 
east, they are seldom or never out of repair. According to my ideas, which by my long experience I & 
th 1d: t of ir. A ding to id hich b. i & 
trust are correct, the shooting qualities of the J. Stevens & Co.’s arms are as near perfection as g = 
human ingenuity and skill can make them. os 88 3 
JAS. S. CONLIN, Shooting Gallery, 1256 Broadway, N. Y. eae Be L : 


Remember the negatives may all be developed 
on your return home. 
e lightest, most complete and practical of 


CHAS. FOLSOM, 106 Chambers St., N.Y. 















reinforced Dealer in Fire Arms, Ammunition, and all articles connected with the same, and sole agent for 
we bee J. STEVENS & CO.’S BREECH-LOADING ARMS. : en T ANTHONY & 60.001 Brondray aN. ¥. 
‘aur oa Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free with 
liameter ig \ each outfit. : 
s say two THE 
share b FOLLETT PaTeyt | SUst_ Out: 
will be ap- 
‘ie Three new water-color hunting scenes, by the 
e 

case lots a author of TIGHT SHELL and DOUBLE, viz: 

z A SIDE SHOT (over Decoys) - - Size 15x22 

4 STOPPING AN INCOMER (Mallards) - “ 11x14 
: 
7 A LOST OPPORTUNITY (on Blue Bills) “ 11x14 

The Lightest, Cheapest and The entire set by mail sent for $5.00. 
York, Most Durable Metal Reel ever —, ‘ng niteniemaitaii 
. Ae J 0 
nd States, offered to the Anglers otf this . esa: Hai, eal 
— St. > i e 
Country. 





SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS 
AND PICKEREL FISHING. 
PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


Shields’ American Improved Gut 


’ 
Leader or Casting Line. 








All fly fishers will readily see the advantage there 
isin using them. The easiest way to apply a fly or 
to remove it without impairing the strergth or 
durability of the leaders. ngths. 3, 6, and 9 feet. 
made of superior silk worm gut in all varieties. 
Fine trout, salmon and bass flies, and waterproof 
silk lines. JOHN SHIELDS, 

Box 221. Brookline, Mass. 


MMOLLER'S wictan 





Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place. 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 









































55 Front St., Rochester, N. Y. 
a | N D Ss ’ STATE OF MAINE. Debiiity, | 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND GAME, t Scrofala, | 
DrxFIELD, Feb. 25, 1883. Rheumatism | 


or Consumption, 
is superior to any in de- 
licacy of taste and smell, 
medicinal virtues and purity. 

London, European and New 





Mr. A. 8. Hinps, Portland: 
BLACK FLY CREAM I hereby certify that I have used your ‘“‘Black-Fly 
j Cream,” and have found it a sure preventive against 
For Repelling Flies, Mosquitoes, Midges and Flies and Mosquitoes. It is neat and clean and has / 





















; ther I ts, and tecting the Ski to me no unpleasant odor. I should not think of, 

° = a = c — * ea _ going into the woods in Fly-time without it. ae eps ee pert 

rtown, re HENRY 0. STANLEY, 7 on ee ae 

a But, and Infection. Commissioner of Fish and Game. W.H.Schieffelin & Co.( U8. and Caseda) NeWYor 

7 X e (=I will endorse anyth ou may say in its 

ene No Tar. No Stain favor, ast think it ee ¥ _— 

ith fiy, 

: Firs SOLD BY DEALERS IN SPORTING GOODS. PRICE 25 CTS., POSTPAID. BILLIARD AND 10-PIN BALLS 

yards, CLOTH, CHECKS, 
t or 

a B. F. NICHOLS & CO., —a a 

at pro- 9 9 

ostage B O Ss T O N, M A Ss Ss °9 Tips, Dice, Keno. 


Manufacturers of 
DOMINOES. 


| HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, | "Cs" yinc carps. wee 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 
cco. We are obliged to have more room in our iactory ond facilities for manufacturing our goods Ivory, Shell, and Pearl F ancy Goods, 














to meet the increasing demand. — o 
sas acai setts Charitable Mochasics’ ebedation Deb tee ca Sepaliee peed eee _ - TOILET SETS, CANES, FANS, Ete. 
—_ Repairing done. Ten-Pin Alleys built and estimater 

> : furnished. 
tals, 
=] Schwatka’s Search. | Silk Worm Gut. |¢, grote & co, 114 E.14thst NY. 
— Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the the trade and dealers tt Bah tackle Co hi re h Still t 
FRANKLIN RECORDS ive assortment of Valenc orm Gu o bee 
, I d extra long, and from Extra H 
lar ar Eri eramdenrgior aminmiseescor! TE St unter, 
WILLIAM H. GUILDER _ a a a ae _By- 
ry of Second in Command. ° 
1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, 85 Broadway, New York. ?. 8. VAN DYKE, 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00, 

we Preten, 2790 SCHOPF’S BIRD SHELLS CORAL, - 
: For-ssle by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co, Daror: 85 Fourth Avenue, New York. For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Elec- 
tro-Voltaic Belts and other Electric Appli- 
ances TO MEN suffering from Nervous Debil- 
ity, Lost Vitality and Kindred Troubles. Also 


and many other diseases. edy cures guar- 








WRIGHT & DITSON, 


580 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Fine Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, 
Cricket, La Crosse, Cutlery, 
Fishing Tackle, Camping 
Outfits, &e., &e. 


Publishers of the Official Lawn Tennis Rules for 
1 Price by mail 15 cents per copy. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 





Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &e. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 







EE varie tyles and warranted 
$x Variety of styles ai 


GEE a the genuine article. Send 
ite for price list. MARTIN 
? A Ss. UOTCHINGS, Dover, 

N. H., P. O. Box 368. 
Braprorp & ANTHONY, Boston; Henry C. Squires, 
New York; F. Cuas. E1icuet, Philadelphia, Agents. 


N.Y. & Flushing Lumber & Building C3. 


Continued by the Estate of J. Milnor Peck. 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Pree Permanent and Port- 
te able Buildings 
FOR 


Export & Domestic Trade 


A SPECIALTY. 


Also cottages for the seaside now ready for sh'p- 
ment from our wharves. Medals of superiority 
awarded by Amer. Inst. Fair, 1881 and 1882. Com- 
petent architect employed. Plans and estimates 
furnished. 















Business Opportunity. 


Wishing to devote all my attention to my mineral 
business, will sell my long-established and well- 


paying 
Taxidermy and Na'aralists’ Supplies 
business, and let purchaser part of store. 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
168 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





FARNHAWM’S 


Automatic Trombone Field Whistle 


Acknowledged the best dog 
—— — ma oe No 
strings or ets. Tone change- 
able. All frees, nickeled. When 
using it leaves hands and fingers 
free, and cannot be lost. Price, 
$1.00 post paid. Illustrated cir- 
lar free. Address 

FRANK GUNN FARNHAM, 

Inventor and Manufacturer, 
White Mills, Pa. 





SPORTSMENS TENTS. 





Tents of all kinds for Sportsmen, Naturalists and 
Photographers, also for Camp M 8s. Fanc 
Tents for families made to order. Awnings of a 
kinds for Dwellings, Boats, etc ; also Yacht and 
Boat Sails. Flegs and Banners of all kinds made 
to order. All work done in best manner and at 
a figures. Send for illustrated circular. 
A 8. HEMMENWAY, 60 South st., Opp. 
Wall st. Ferry House. Factory, 39 South 4t., 
Cor. Old Slip, N. Y. City, 





all new enameled gold and floral chromo 
F 1! cards, name on, 10c, W. H, Card Works, 
‘est Haven, Ct, 

























280 FOREST AND STREAM. [May 8, 1888. 







































WH. MACNAUGHTAN'S SONS, i terms a Ramona Eeifle ‘ 
Commission Merchants, 
3 HOWARD ST., N. Y P 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. ‘Th e ae oil Best. 

T ee E SETTE fe Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
—BY— 7 at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. = 
LAVERACK. : rb Sane 
With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.00 These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. “ 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. | 
m 
C 
re 
; gi 
T 
JAMES PURDEY & SONS, 
P 
Late of 314 Oxford Street, London, W., : 
Gun manufacturers, by special appointments to Her Majesty the Queen, H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, and the most noted shots of Europe, give notice that they have removed to a c 
new and large manufactory erected by them, and their address now is 
s 


AUDLEY HOUSE, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 


They take this opportunity to inform American sportsmen that ‘as have wena A NEW REBOUNDING HAMMERLESS GUN, which, after the am careful practical 


pean leaner 203 al 
HAMMERLESS GUN MADE 


Its advantages are STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, SAFETY AND FREEDOM FROM MISFIRES. JAMES PURDEY & SONS will only make — suelts of gun for the United 
States, viz.: THE BEST. Guns take about five months to make, and can be ordered direct from the makers, or through the agencies of SCHUYLER UANE, 189 Broadway, New 
York, and JOS. C. GRUBB & C CO., 712 Market street, Philadelphia. 

'N. B.—Messrs. Purdey & Sons are prepared to sell the rights, or grant a license (subject to certain conditions) for the sole manufacture of this gun in the United States. 


MARLIN RI 


WITH 
DOUBLE SET TRIGGERS, 


For which the Sportsmen have been waiting so long, 


Will be on: the Market May 15. 


nm it 2 rn 











If you want to become an expert at rifle sisal practice with a 


Ballard 22 Caliber Gallery Fifle. 


The Ballard Gallery Rifle is superior to any other for accuracy and convenience, and is used by all the best galleries in the coun- 
try. The gallery matches reported in this paper shot at Conlin’s and other places are all shot with Ballard Rifles. 

Dr. Carver became the phenomenal snap shot of the age by practicing with a BALLARD .22 CAL. RIFLE. 

As the ammunition costs next to nothing, the best practice for a beginner who aspires to be a crack shot with a shotgun is to 
shoot at moving objects with a Ballard .22 Cal. Rifle. 

A rifle to be of any use whatever, MUST SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD IT. 


BALLARD OFF-HAND, BALLARD LONG RANGE, BALLARD SCHUETZEN are the standard, 
Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


S24 « B86 Chambers Street, IW. W. 








Agents for Harrington &..Richardson. Hammerless Double Guns. 


‘ 





